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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
EUROPE 


DITORIAL discussion of current 
events is ticklish business. As pointed 
out by the prolific Louis Blanc, in his his- 
tory of the decade from 1830 to 1840, to 
write contemporary history is both “del- 
icate and perilous.” The reason for this 
seems to be that we are all beset with 
self-interests and vigorous prejudices. It 
is difficult for human beings to look upon 
their fellows who differ from them on the 
problems of the hour with very much scien- 
tific detachment or complacency. 

And yet we make bold to address our- 
selves to a difference of prime importance, 
especially just now, between the major 
states of what we call Europe and our own 
United States of America. 

We say that this difference is of first im- 
portance. Upon it hangs nearly all the 
reasons for our political frictions and es- 
trangements abroad. Indeed, it was this 
difference, rather than distance, which 
must have been in Washington’s mind 
when he issued his proclamation of neu- 
trality, on April 22, 1793. It undoubtedly 
influenced him also, when, in his farewell 
address, he warned that: “We should have 
as little political connection as possible 
with Europe,” and that “we should steer 
clear of permanent alliances.” It must 
also have been in Jefferson’s thought, when 
in his first inaugural he said: “Peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all na- 
tions, entangling alliances with none”; 


and when, later, he said: “Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be never to en- 
tangle ourselves in the broils of Europe.” 
This most material of all differences be- 
tween the United States and Europe, 
which we have in mind, was a cardinal 
reason for the announcement and contin- 
uation of the Monroe Doctrine. So im- 
portant was this difference, always in the 
background of American thought that it, 
more than any other one thing, has kept 
us out of the League of Nations, and, thus 
far, from the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. It is important, there- 
fore, that we recognize it, and learn, if 
we can, its meaning for the now and for 
the future of our world. 

There are a number of misinterpreta- 
tions as to what this difference is. It is 
not, as widely believed, a difference in our 
common natures. At heart the men and 
women of our United States are controlled 
by the same abiding interests, the same ele- 
mental motives, as the human beings of 
every other land and clime. One does not 
have to travel very extensively or inten- 
sively to discover that the good people of 
Europe are trying to raise the standards of 
life and to lower the costs of living, just 
as we are trying to do. They love over 
there, beget children, and try to bring them 
up in the ways they should go, quite na- 
turally and canonically according to our 
best accepted standards. They labor, 
create, buy and sell their goods and serv- 
ices, and save for the most part with a finer 
thrift than we. They, too, are trying to 
know increasingly the truth with scholarly 
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exactitude. They worship beauty, nature, 
holiness, and reach out toward the un- 
known with as much sincerity and passion 
as we. European natures do not differ 
radically from ours. 

The difference between the people of our 
country and those of Europe runs not in 
the matter of tastes. Of course tastes are 
various, and it may be that there is no 
accounting for tastes. But these things 
are not more true of one people than an- 
other. The fundamental tastes of Europe 
are the fundamental tastes of America. 
Rachmaninoff, the master pianist, recently 
said in Paris that America has become the 
music center uf the world. If this be true, 
it is because we have the money and not 
because of our greater taste for music. 
The opera is as strong as ever in Vienna, 
Berlin, Milan, Paris, and throughout the 
less widely known musical centers of 
Europe. A large proportion of our mus- 
ical treats in America are still offered by 
Europeans. The art galleries of Europe 
have not ceased to grow. Some ten thou- 
sand sculptors and an equal number of 
painters are laboring, for example, in the 
one city of Florence, and shipping their 
products throughout the world. The arts 
of Europe are not dead. European inter- 
ests in high behavior, in the realms of cul- 
ture, are as keen and lively as in the days 
of Madame Sévigné or the Fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, and probably a bit more intel- 
ligent withal. It is time for books to be 
written about those heroic women of 
France, Germany, England, and other 
lands, women who have taken up the poor 
broken threads of civilization and with 
quiet but glorious nobility are weaving the 
fabric of a new and better day for the 
homes of those sorrow-stricken lands. The 
tastes of Europe in all fundamental par- 
ticulars are the tastes of America. 

Neither are we socially so different. We 
of America seem to crave the society of 
Europeans. We travel to their shores every 
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year by increasing thousands. We asso- 
ciate with them in conferences, postal, 
financial, commercial. We buy or imitate 
their styles in dress. We crave to know 
them in their homes, and we invite them 
to our own firesides. When royalty ap- 
pears in our midst, we strain our eyes to 
see, quite as if we were subjects. Little 
differences in architecture, in mechanical 
skill, in household ways, reveal no basic 
social differences between the peoples of 
Europe and the men and women of Syra- 
cuse, New York, or Terre Haute, Illinois. 
We have no vital resentments against 
Europe. In no sense, except the political, 
can we be said to be isolationists. There 
is an abiding will in our country to help 
Europe. There is no doubt that we helped 
in the World War. We have lent many 
billions of dollars to struggling European 
enterprises. Because of our efforts to aid 
Europe, we jumped our national debt from 
one to over twenty-six billions of dollars. 
We have tried to help them at every point 
consistent with our Constitution. It was 
with American aid that Germany’s regular 
payments for reparations were fixed, that 
Germany’s recovery was made possible, and 
that an international political wrangle, 
mounting to serious proportions, was ap- 
peased. Those achievements opened the 
way for Locarno, paved the way for Ger- 
many to enter the League of Nations, and 
made possible the Kellogg Peace Pact. 
We are interested, we are concerned in 
the problems of Europe. We would that 
our friends over there could agree upon 
Germany’s total liability and solve the 
problem of the troops on the Rhine. We 
confess to a feeling of uneasiness at the 
continued attempts at outside control of 
the German Republic with its more than 
sixty-two million people. We cannot help 
noticing England’s continuing policy of 
trying to maintain the balance of power on 
the Continent. We cannot avoid hearing 
it said in Europe that the solution of the 
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problem of reparations depends upon the 
attitude of our country toward the debts 
owed to us by European governments. 
When it is pointed out darkly in Geneva, 
that in addition to Germany’s army of 
100,000 that most powerful nation of Eu- 
rope, outside Russia, is scouting reservists 
at night, building strategic highways and 
railroads, extending her chemical indus- 
tries in terms of synthetic rubber, the dis- 
tillation of coal, and of other potential war 
materials, and that she is extending her 
power in the air and on the seas ; and then 
when we hear of the speeches by some of 
the nationalists of that land, it cannot be 
said that we are uninterested. We are writ- 
ing books in this country on the pros and 
cons of the German war guilt, of the Polish 
Corridor, of the Austro-German anschluss, 
and many other phases of the European 
situation. Economic pressures in Europe 
vitally effect our purchases and sales 
abroad. Where there are conflicts of inter- 
est over there, we feel the effects here in 
terms of dollars and cents. Injustices, es- 
pecially international injustices, on one 
side of the Atlantic have their repercus- 
sions on the other. Movement of popula- 
tion over there affect legislation and popu- 
lar opinion over here. Raw materials are 
of international concern. Preferential 
practises, tariffs, and exchanges give rise 
to problems that affect us all. We are 
equally concerned with Europe, therefore, 
that there shall be expert impartial 
studies, setting forth the facts of history 
and of present practice, and that there 
shall be a wise development of accepted 
principles of economic policy. 

In spite of our political aloofness, it is 
inevitable that we should have political in- 
terests in common, especially where com- 
petition ends in conflict or the threat of 
conflict. We have our common fears, some- 
times intimately associated with the de- 
velopment of armaments, which often re- 
late to policial policies there and here. 
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Certain uninformed persons in our 
midst profess to believe that Europeans 
are bloodthirsty, and that we are not. But 
when it comes to complacency, ignorance 
of other peoples, prejudices, distrusts, the 
inertia of war habits, an overemphasis on 
rights, and a disposition to forget duties ; 
when we discover skepticism, lethargy, 
crudities in hopes and plans, there is a 
striking similarity between the peoples of 
Europe and the people of America. The 
uninformed saints and the all-too-well in- 
formed sinners seem to be about equally 
distributed over our wondering world. 

While there may be certain diversities, 
such as we mention, they cannot be said to 
constitute any palpable difference between 
the peoples of Europe and those of Amer- 
ica. The radical difference, the difference 
which more than all the others combined 
affects our relations with Europe, is as real 
as it is ignored. 

To put the matter bluntly, the crucial 
difference between the states of Europe 
and the states of the United States of 
America is ali bound up in the much abused 
word “Security.” Over there they find it 
difficult to conceive of any plan for the 
maintenance of peace between states except 
it be some sort of an alliance backed by a 
club. 

This fact has a long historical back- 
ground. It goes back at least to the 
Roman Empire, with its Pax-Romana, 
based primarily upon military force. The 
Turks captured Constantinople in 1453, 
extended their armies into Asia Minor, 
Africa, and almost to Vienna in their at- 
tempts to imitate the Roman experience. 
The extension of Russia in the middle of 
the Sixteenth Century under Ivan the Ter- 
rible, was another attempt to apply the 
same political theory. The British Em- 
pire, now the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is a result of the same practice. 
Spain’s empire under the Hapsburgs was 
the same sort of thing. The imperialisms 
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of Austria, of Germany under the Hohen- 
zollerns, of France under Louis XIV, and 
again under the first Napoleon, were also 
of the same cloth. The principle of the 
Balance of Power, of the Holy Alliance, 
of the Concert of Europe, of the various 
alliances, of the League of Nations, of the 
Geneva protocol, of the Locarno treaties, 
are all based upon the theory that peace 
between states can be assured only by the 
coordinated coercion of arms. When a 
European-minded gentleman of New York, 
President of the International League of 
Aviators, proposed on December 14, to the 
Council of the League of Nations at Lu- 
gano, that there should be an international 
police force of aviators as a means of pre- 
venting war, it was reported that the 
French Foreign Minister, M. Aristide 
Briand, received the suggestion “with en- 
thusiasm.” Indeed, the Associated Press 
reported that the idea seemed to catch the 
fancy of many delegates. Probably so, for 
here is the European view in all its naked- 
ness. 

The American point of view, on the con- 
trary, found expression in the United 
States Senate, on January 15. It came 
out in the discussion on the Kellogg Peace 
Pact. The speaker was Senator William 
Borah of Idaho. In his final remarks on 
the treaty, we find this sentence: “I do 
not hesitate to say that a scheme which 
undertakes to build security upon interna- 
tional force is a mad delusion.” This is 
American doctrine, pure and simple. 

It seems to be necessary to remind the 
political doctrinaires of this fact fre- 
quently. Writers and public speakers 
faced daily with evidences of the police 
power, with its legal coercion of individ- 
ual offenders, are quick to conclude that 
there is the process by which offending 
states must also be brought to book. This 
slip in logic seems to be as easy as it is 
natural to uninformed thinkers. In issues 


that arise between the sovereign states 
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of our American union, final settlement 
is reached in our court of last resort, 
namely the Supreme Court. Neither the 
court nor the executive branch of our 
government claims to have any power to 
coerce an offending state by force of arms. 
Nothing in our Constitution provides for 
such a process. It was clearly pointed 
out in the Federal Convention of 1787, 
when our Constitution was being formed, 
that any union of states based upon the 
military coercion of any one of them could 
only end in self-destruction. The prac- 
ticability of making laws with coercive 
sanctions against the states of our Union 
as political bodies was “exploded on all 
hands.” George Mason, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison saw clearly that force 
could not be exerted against a state except 
in terms of war. Oliver Elsworth of Con- 
necticut pointed out, and his view was ac- 
cepted by all of the founding fathers, 
that there are only two ways by which 
a state can be coerced: One, by arms, 
which is war; the other by law. Our 
Union of states is based upon the prin- 
ciple that when any one of the states be- 
comes recalcitrant, it shall be coerced by 
law. The sanction behind that law is the 
will of the people; nothing else. This, 
we believe, is America’s supreme contribu- 
tion to the peace of the world. Alexander 
Hamilton referred to the plan for a co- 
ercion of states as “one of the maddest pro- 
jects that was ever devised the 
thing is a dream, it is impossible.” When 
Mr. Borah characterized any scheme to 
build security upon international force 
as “a mad delusion,” he was but repeating 
the sentiments of Alexander Hamilton. 
More, it was the unanimous view of the 
men who drafted the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It is because of this fact that we of 
this country are so frequently unable to 
join with our friends of Europe in their 
attempts to achieve what they call “se- 
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curity” by some form of military alliance 
with the power to coerce offending states 
by force of arms. This cardinal differ- 
ence between American and European 
ways must have been in the mind of 
George Washington when he aimed to 
steer us clear of permanent alliances, and 
later in the thought of Thomas Jeffer- 
son when he warned us never to entangle 
ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our 
Monroe Doctrine is an expression of our 
will to keep the European force systems 
out of this Hemisphere. We are not in 
the League of Nations because our Ameri- 
can people have no faith in political or 
military alliances in the interest of peace 
between nations. A widespread objection 
to our joining the Permanent Court of 
International Justice is that it is an agent 
of the League, which in a number of arti- 
cles contemplates the coercion of states 
by force of arms. 

We are not alone in our theory that 
there should be an equality of states be- 
fore the law. We are not the only people 
who maintain a democratic control of for- 
eign policy. Other peoples as well as we 
believe in a government of laws and not 
of men, laws based on the consent of the 
governed. Other governments are estab- 
lished to preserve a balance between 
anarchy and tyranny. We differ, how- 
ever, from most of the European states 
in our firm conviction that a compact 
to keep the peace, as far as states are 
concerned, is more promising than com- 
pacts to enforce peace. We have more 
faith in the processes of justice than in 
the mandates of fear. Any plan for the 
maintenance of peace between nations de- 
pends: first, upon a desire to have a plan; 
and second, upon mutually accepted 
methods for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by methods other than 
war. And so in our international rela- 
tions we can trust to law, to the judicial 
interpretation of the law, and to the sanc- 
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tions of public opinion. 
achieved in no other way. 

The real difference between Europe and 
the United States, then, is that Europe 
can conceive of no state security save in 
terms of some form of combined military 
force. While in America we can vision 
no international organization in the in- 
terest of a hopeful and desirable peace be- 
tween sovereign states save it be limited 
to legislative and judicial processes in the 
interest of justice, all backed by voluntary 
acceptance and goodwill. 


MR. HOOVER AND THE GEN- 
ERAL PACT FOR THE RE- 
NUNCIATION OF WAR 


HE future of the General Pact for 

the Renunciation of War, approved by 
the Senate, January 15, and ratified and 
confirmed by President Coolidge two days 
later, will in the nature of things be 
greatly influenced by Herbert Hoover. 
Indeed, it may be easily demonstrated that 
because of this Pact President Hoover will 
be confronted with one of the greatest 
opportunities ever facing a President of 
this Country. 

This challenge to President Hoover is 
not found in Article I of the Pact re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy. Nothing remains to be done under 
the terms of this article except that it be 
ratified by Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Irish Free State, 
India, Japan, Italy, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. But Article II, providing for 
the settlement of all international conflicts 
by “pacific means,” opens up a vista in- 
deed to the man who in all probability 
is to occupy the office as President of 
these United States for at least the next 
few years. 

It is assumed that the original signa- 
tories will approve the treaty. When so 
ratified, fifteen of the leading nations of 
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the world, our own included, will be under 
contract to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and to settle all 
disputes of whatever nature, by “pacific 
means.” 

Many things have been said and writ- 
ten about this treaty. But, as held by 
our Supreme Court, in the case of Tucker 
vs. Alexandroff, “As treaties are solemn 
engagements entered into between inde- 
pendent nations for the common advance- 
ment of their interests and the interests 
of civilization, and as their main object 
is not only to avoid war and to secure 
a lasting and perpetual peace, but to 
promote a friendly feeling between the 
people of the two countries, they should 
be interpreted in that broad and liberal 
spirit which is calculated to make for the 
existence of a perpetual amity, so far as 
it can be done without the sacrifice of 
individual rights or those principles of 
personal liberty which lie at the founda- 
tion of our jurisprudence.” In his Com- 
mentaries Chancellor Kent says: “Treaties 
of every kind are to receive a fair and 
liberal interpretation according to the con- 
tention of the contracting parties, and are 
to be kept with the most scrupulous good 
faith. Their meaning is to be ascertained 
by the same rules of construction and 
course of reasoning which we apply to the 
interpretation of private contracts.” Such 
is our American doctrine as to treaties. 

No graver question will face the incom- 
ing President of the United States than, 
What ought this country to do under the 
terms of Article II of the General Pact 
for the Renunciation of War? 

We beg leave to offer a humble sug- 
gestion, to wit: That Mr. Hoover ap- 
point a commission representative of the 
best in our American life; that this com- 
mission shall be charged with the study of 
the relations of our United States to the 
League of Nations; that the report of this 
Commission be submitted by the President 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
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the Senate; that he, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, draft an inquiry 
to the League of Nations as to what 
changes, if any, the League would be 
willing to make in the terms of its Cove- 
nant, with a view of enabling the United 
States under the provisions of its Consti- 
tution to join the League. 

The General Pact for the Renunciation 
of War, if it means anything at all, cre- 
ates an unparalleled situation in the his- 
tory of our world. This pact is no more 
idealistic than any other treaty. The obli- 
gations to abide by it are as strong and 
binding as in the case of any other con- 
tract. And, as pointed out by Mr. Borah, 
“there is nothing behind any treaty save 
the honor and good faith of the nations 
signing the treaty.” Since there is nothing 
in this pact which restricts any nation’s 
right to self-defense, which affirms any 
obligation to go to war, which violates any 
existing treaties; since a violation of the 
treaty by one nation would release all 
the others from any obligations to the 
treaty-breaking state, since the treaty is 
practically universal in its applications, 
and since under its terms all the nations 
are under bond to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy and, quite 
as important, to seek the settlement of 
any dispute in no way other than “pacific 
means,” it ought not to be difficult to 
eliminate from the Covenant of the League 
those sections often construed as author- 
izing war. While it would be difficult, 
we dare to believe that it may now be 
possible to eliminate from Articles X, XI, 
XV, XVI, and XVII, their threats of 
military force. The League has never seen 
fit to make use of these force sections. 
There is much less reason now for ex- 
pecting that it will ever need to do such 
a thing. 

In discussions over the pact, it has been 
pointed out by some that it is easier to 
enlist the passions of men for war than 
it is to line them up in the interests of 
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faith. Addressing himself to these, Mr. 
Borah was quick to say: “I challenge the 
proposition. I say that the most 
searching, universal, and profound pas- 
sion in the human breast today is the 
passion for peace, and if it is organized 
and directed as we organize and direct 
the passion for war it will dominate and 
control international affairs, and the great 
object and purpose of this treaty is to 
organize the peace forces, to organize the 
moral influences in behalf of adjustment 
of difficulties without conflict. Its great 
purpose is to let the peace machinery of 
all peace plans work—to utilize the ever- 
lasting real aspirations of the human fam- 
ily.” 

It was argued by some that there is no 
“security” in the Pact, that there is no 
safety in it, that people are “signing with 
their tongues in their cheeks.” What Mr. 
Borah said upon this point should be read 
around the world. His words follow: 

“For decades and decades nations and 
people have been persistently and pathett- 
cally pleading for security, for safety, for 
some kind of understanding which would 
give them security; and they are entitled 
to it. Particularly has that been the prob- 
lem since the World War. Fear and dis- 
trust and suspicion and hatred have tor- 
tured and tormented the human family 
long enough. They are entitled to the 
security for which they plead. But how 
are they to get security? How are they 
to get protection? 

“I do not hesitate to say that a scheme 
which undertakes to build security upon 
international force is a mad delusion. Any 
such scheme carries within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. Nothing could 
better illustrate this than the happenings 
of a few months ago at the Geneva assem- 
bly. The premier of the British Govern- 
ment, speaking on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, declared that the British Govern- 
ment could not and would not undertake 
to go further in extending that kind of 
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security to foreign governments, that it 
would not undertake to go further in fur- 
nishing an army or a navy or giving the 
protection of its strong and mighty arm, 
and in effect he declared that to do so 
would imperil the existence of the British 
Empire itself. 

“To those who believe that security can 
be based upon international force I say, 
here is the fatal weakness. No responsible 
government will undertake to give an un- 
limited promise for the use of its fortunes 
and its people, no responsible government 
will undertake to pledge its army and its 
navy to another power, except upon the 
theory that tt is necessary to its own im- 
mediate protection and defense. 

“When we pass outside of a certain 
range, a certain territory, or a certain lati- 
tude, no government will undertake to 
pledge security beyond that limitation. 
The result is that when we are building 
security upon force, we break the world 
up into groups and alliances and balances 
of power which in themselves breed dis- 
trust and suspicion, and, at last, hatred 
and war. This scheme brings into evist- 
ence the very conditions which inevitably 
breed war. 

“Mr. President, that has been the his- 
tory of Europe for these thousand years, 
and what is happening in Europe today? 
They are seeking security, based upon in- 
ternational force, by building up new 
groups and new alliances and new balances 
of power, and a whole continent is again 
being saturated with suspicion and dis- 
trust.” 

In the light of this situation, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War will 
lead the statesmen of Europe to welcome 
a reconsideration of their treaty arrange- 
ments under the terms of which they have 
tried so unsuccessfully to establish their 
security in terms of alliances to enforce 
peace. 

The League of Nations, of course, is a 
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fact. It is achieving many excellent re- 
sults. It is a going concern. It does not 
operate, however, under those provisions 
of its Covenant which contemplate the em- 
ployment of force. It can not. To elim- 
inate these provisions from the Covenant 
would not alter the practice of the League. 
The United States is perfectly willing to 
send delegates to international confer- 
ences for the upbuilding of international 
law and the extension of the ways of jus- 
tice. The League is in many respects that 
sort of an organization. To change the 
Constitution of the League to fit its ac- 
tivities ought not to be impossible. It is 
doubtful, however, that the present mem- 
bers of the League would take the initia- 
tive in such a direction. If approached, 
however, by our coming President, in some 
such way as indicated above, Herbert 
Hoover might be instrumental in mak- 
ing of the second article of the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War the 
most important agreement in the history 
of the world. 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILI- 
ATION FOR THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

T’ WILL be difficult to overestimate the 
importance of the two general treaties, 

one in the interest of inter-American ar- 

bitration, and the other of inter-American 
conciliation; both signed at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Conciliation and 

Arbitration, at Washington, January 5. 

We are pleased to print these documents 

elsewhere in these columns, for every 

thoughtful American will wish to study 
them with care. They mark a distinct ad- 
vance toward the development of those 

“pacific means,” mentioned in the Kellogg 

Pact. Indeed, they are in the way of a 


fulfillment of that pact. 

The treaty on arbitration, if ratified 
by the Parliaments of the signatories, will 
find twenty of our twenty-one Republics 
bound to arbitrate all their differences 
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which may arise by virtue of a claim of 
right, when it is not possible to adjust 
such differences by diplomacy or other- 
wise. These claims of right include ques- 
tions arising under the interpretation of a 
treaty; any question of international law; 
the existence of any fact constituting a 
breach of international obligation; and 
the nature and extent of the reparation to 
be awarded for the breach of an inter- 
national obligation. There are but two 
exceptions to these stipulations: First, 
questions outside international law and 
wholly within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any of the parties; second, those which 
affect the interest or refer to the action 
of the state not a party to the treaty. It 
will be noted that there is no reference in 
these exceptions to “national honor,” to 
“vital interests,” or to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It is all a clear-cut advance, there- 
fore, toward the reign of justice between 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

This arbitration treaty is built upon 
solid facts of experience. The method of 
selecting the arbitrators involves no new 
principle. The method of defining the 
controversy, of establishing the seat of the 
court and the rules of procedure, all ques- 
tions of interpretation or execution, are 
clearly set forth quite in accord with 
familiar and accepted practice. 

If the treaty be approved by the United 
States Senate, the processes of arbitration 
can go on without further reference to 
that body. The Senate may object to this 
provision and insist upon its consent in 
each instance of arbitration. We hope, 
however, that the Senate will not insist 
upon such a reservation. The time has 
surely arrived when we of this Hemisphere 
may all well agree to the processes of arbi- 
tration of all juridical disputes under the 
terms of this treaty. 

The general convention of inter-Ameri- 
can conciliation is designed for the pur- 
pose of bringing about the specific settle- 
ment of differences between states of this 
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Hemisphere, which do not naturally come 
under the arbitration treaty and which 
for any reason cannot be settled by the 
ordinary processes of diplomacy. Here, 
too, is a way for condemning war as an 
instrument of national policy, and for 
developing international methods for the 
pacific settlement of differences between 
states. 

This, too, is a natural development, for 
it grows out of the so-called Gondra 
Treaty, signed at Santiago, Chile, May 3, 
1923, a treaty which was approved by our 
United States Senate March 18, 1924, 
and ratified by the President April 21 of 
the same year. This Gondra Treaty pro- 
vides that all controversies which for any 
cause whatsoever may arise between two 
or more of the nations of this Hemisphere, 
which it has been impossible to settle 
through diplomatic channels or to submit 
to arbitration, shall be submitted to a com- 
mission for investigation and report. It 
provides, further, that in case of dispute 
neither party shall begin mobilization of 
troops nor engage in any hostile act until 
the Commission has rendered its report. 
This new treaty of conciliation supple- 
ments the Gondra Treaty by providing 
that the permanent commissions set up 
under that treaty shall be bound to exer- 
cise conciliatory functions upon their own 
motion if need be, or at the request of the 
parties in dispute, until the special com- 
mission be organized. This special Com- 
mission of Inquiry will be at liberty to 
start its work with a view of arriving at 
a settlement. It will be at liberty to en- 
deavor to conciliate the parties at any 
time it may consider favorable; but it 
shall be bound to carry out its functions 
within a period of six months, unless the 
time be extended upon an agreement by 
the parties to the dispute. In other words, 
the Commission of Inquiry, provided for 
in Article IV of the Gondra Treaty, as- 
sumes under this treaty the character also 
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of a Commission of Conciliation. It not 
only may examine the facts in a contro- 
versy, it shall propose to the parties a 
basis for settlement. 

Secretary Kellogg was probably well 
within the realm of measured restraint 
when, at the closing session of the Con- 
ference, he expressed the view that its 
work would go down in history as having 
accomplished the greatest step forward 
in conciliation and arbitration; that the 
two multilateral treaties were “the most 
advanced and complete ever adopted by 
the nations of the world.” He was also 
quite well within the truth when he went 
on to say that: “The action of this Con- 
ference will have a profound influence not 
only on the public opinion of this Hemi- 
sphere but on all the world.” We bespeak 
for these treaties the friendliest considera- 
tion by our United States Senate. 


A DICTATORSHIP IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


HE Yugoslavian Constitution was 
suspended and its Chamber of Depu- 
ties dissolved by royal decree on January 
6. General Zivkovitch, the King’s Adju- 
tant, intimate friend, and Commander 
of the Royal Guards, has been made 
Premier and Minister of the Interior. 
The municipal councils throughout Yugo- 
slavia have been dissolved. The same 
fate has been meted out to the district 
and county councils. The newspapers 
are subjected to a censorship. The racial 
and religious parties are abolished. A 
new cabinet of fourteen members has been 
formed. Of the new Ministers, Father 
Anton Koroshetz of Slovenia, is an ex- 
Premier; four are Croats, and the rest 
Serbs. All the ministers are responsible 
only to the King. Parliament is closed, 
guards watching over the empty build- 
ing. 
This has all been brought about by a 
royal manifesto, posted in the principal 
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streets of the larger cities. Some such 
step has been expected in well-informed 
circles for months. Since the formation 
of the Kingdom ten years ago, it has been 
increasingly clear that the Parliament 
with its topheavy bureaucracy, shot 
through with political corruption, was 
wholly inadequate as an instrument of 
government. It has sinned in the direc- 
tion both of stupid repression and of a 
vacillating weakness. The first ten years 
of Yugoslavia has been a series of crises, 
with a change of cabinets averaging nearly 
three a year. 

The King’s order, establishing the new 
regime, reads as follows: “I, King Alex- 
ander, in order as quickly as possible to 
realize the formation of those institutions 
of state administration and state organi- 
zation which will best answer the general 
need of the nation and state interests, 
have decided that the Constitution of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom of June 28, 
1921, ceases to be in force. All laws of 
the land remain in force until suspended 
by decree. New laws will be made in 
the same manner.” 

There is a new law, defining the powers 
of the King, which places in his hands 
all executive and legislative authority. 
With this coup d’etat Yugoslavia joins 
Italy, Spain, Poland, and other states 
governed by dictatorships. Since three 
of the most important seats in the new 
cabinet are concentrated in the hands of 
generals, it is largely a military dictator- 
ship. An interesting fact in the situation 
seems to be that the change is generally 
welcomed throughout the country. There 
is no question of King Alexander’s popu- 
larity. This is a fact not only through- 
out Serbia, but Slovenia and Croatia, and 
an encouraging fact, for the King is a 
tactful, honest, and resourceful man. 

The trouble with the Yugoslav Parlia- 
ment has not been its corruption alone. 
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It has been one sad decade of a develop- 
ing division, inefficiency, and nepotism. 
Membership has been looked upon more 
as a source of personal revenue than as 
a call to serve the nation. The members 
for the most part were not trained for 
their work. Their experience as peas- 
ants—particularly true of Serbia—was 
not sufficient background for a career as 
statesmen. The problems of organizing 
a centralist rather than a federal govern- 
ment out of the materials collected by the 
Paris Conference of 1918-19 proved to be 
too difficult for Mr. Pashitch. It was im- 
possible for his weakly successors. A 
dictatorship under King Alexander is 
now seen to have been inevitable from the 
outset. 

There is no reason for believing that 
this dictatorship will be permanent. With 
the passing of the old order, the corroding 
antagonisms will tend rapidly to dis- 
appear. With the new men at the helm, 
resolved upon work rather than self-ex- 
ploitation, it is reasonable to expect that 
these trying experiences of the hour will 
open the eyes of a new citizenry with an 
increased capacity for cooperative effort 
and self government. This will mean later 
the establishment, and that we hope be- 
fore long, of another and more promising 
parliament. 


THE ANTI-PARLIAMEN- 
TARIANS 


HE overthrow of the Parliament of 

Yugoslavia has aroused a feeling of 
joy among the anti-parliamentarians of 
Europe. The disciples of dictatorships in 
Spain, Poland, Turkey, Hungary, Ger- 
many, and in a lesser degree, Belgium, 
France, and the U. 8. S. R., are vocally 
gleeful. The Italian Fascists are espe- 
cially elated. They profess to see in this 
complete right about face in Yugoslavia 
a distinct European trend away from the 
democratic principles associated with the 
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American and French Revolutions. News 
from south-east Europe make it clear to 
the western world why it is that the In- 
terparliamentary Union has found it ad- 
visable from time to time to place upon 
its program for discussion the parlia- 
mentary system and the reasons why par- 
liamentarism needs re-examination, if not 
as to its theory at least as to certain 
aspects of its practices. . 

It is natural that Italy should feel 
flattered by this imitation of her at Bel- 
grade. The Italian press rings its 
changes in terms of “I told you so.” The 
Fascists are strengthened in the belief 
that the trend of the world, at least the 
European world, is a vindication of Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s system of government. 

It is true that dictatorships with their 
concentration of power in the fewest pos- 
sible hands, seem to be necessary in the 
case of certain kinds of crises. The par- 
liamentary system often breaks down 
under the stress of acute situations, espe- 
cially in time of war. Since this is so, 
the anti-parliamentarians are quick, as at 
the moment, to point out that the parlia- 
mentary system must contain inherent 
defects as a system. The Fascists grant 
that certain great powers like the United 
States and England may afford the ex- 
pense of parliaments; but they insist that 
that method of government is too costly 
for the less favored countries. The re- 
cent events in Yugosiavia have strength- 
ened the Fascists of all Europe. 

It is difficult for us in America to 
understand this aspect of European prob. 
lems. It is important, however, that we 
try to understand. There is no reason 
for considering parliaments as inherently 
sacrosanct. Even governments, of which 
parliaments are but parts, are not entities 
outside and above their peoples. When 
Walt Whitman remarked that “This 
America is only you and me,” he ex- 
pressed a universal truth, applicable to 
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every nation. Governments do not rise 
above the qualities of the governed. 
That they have the power to bestow felicity 
upon humanity is an outgrown myth. A 
parliament is simply a method of giving 
form to the aspirations of a people. When 
it becomes anything else, it is quite liable 
to do more harm than good. 

Objections to the parliamentary system 
did not arise as the result of the World 
War. During the last twenty years of 
the last century many writers criticized 
severely the whole representative system. 
These criticisms were not confined to 
Europeans. They found expression in 
plays and novels in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Difficulties of our own still stare 
us in the face. The problem of repre- 
sentation, for example, is a very present 
one in our United States. The last word 
has not yet been said upon authority, re- 
sponsibility, public order, legality, sepa- 
ration of powers, and other postulates of 
political organization. There is every- 
where a wide separation between facts 
and ideas, reality and fiction. Changes 
in populations, in economic conditions, in 
industrial and financial life, require 
changes in institutions, the parliamentary 
institutions not excepted. 

There are sound reasons for demand- 
ing that the members of parliament 
should have greater organic relations with 
the Executive. Research departments 
should be developed increasingly, that 
legislators may act upon exact informa- 
tion. The increasing pressure upon mod- 
ern parliaments must be relieved by con- 
ferring greater powers upon local assem- 
blies. In our rapidly developing social 
milieu it is important that parliaments 
should convince their constituents that 
they are reconstructing their methods in 
terms of the new needs. That some have 
not done this is the primary cause for the 
anomalous rise of dictatorships in our 
modern world. 
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BOLIVIA VERSUS PARAGUAY 


HE issue between Bolivia and Para- 

guay over the Chaco has been referred 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, upon the proposal 
of Bolivia. Sir Eric Drummond, Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations, 
telegraphed the Bolivian offer, on January 
15, to Ascunsion and to all the nations, 
members of the League. Paraguay ac- 
cepted, January 17. 

This plan does not exclude the investi- 
gation of the Commission of Investiga- 
tion and Conciliation set up at the Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
on Conciliation and Arbitration. The 
terms of the submission of the case to the 
Court have not as yet been announced. 

The issue as presented to the Commis- 
sion of Investigation and Conciliation, set 
forth in the protocol of January 3, is com- 
paratively simple. Bolivia claimed that, 
in spite of the agreement signed at Buenos 
Aires July 12, 1928, whereby both coun- 
tries obligated themselves to settle their 
territorial differences by peaceful means, 
Paraguay, in violation of that agreement, 
attacked and razed the Bolivian outpost 
known as “Vanguardia”; and that these 
acts of violence and hostility by the Para- 
guayan Army took place on the fifth of 
last December. Paraguay denied that she 
committed any aggression whatever ; that, 
rather, it was Bolivia that carried on acts 
of provocation by moving armed forces 
into Paraguayan territory; that in the 
Vanguardia case it was Bolivian forces 
who first opened fire upon the Paraguayan 
troops; that, indeed, before that time 
Bolivia had made several incursions in 
Paraguayan territory where she estab- 
lished new outposts; that after the Van- 
guardia experience the Bolivian regular 
army invaded Paraguayan territory and 
bombarded Paraguayan positions. 

There is involved in this issue, there- 
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fore, the question of responsibility and 
the amount of reparations. 

The Commission on Investigation and 
Conciliation, made up of two delegates 
from the governments of Bolivia and 
Paraguay and one delegate appointed by 
the government of each of the following, 
United States of America, Mexico, Co- 
lombia, Uruguay, and Cuba, was set up to 
investigate the facts and to determine 
which of the two powers was the aggressor. 
It was proposed that the Commission 
should settle the incident amicably under 
conditions satisfactory to both parties, if 
possible. If not, the Commission was 
simply to render its report setting forth 
the results of its investigation and the 
efforts made to settle the incident. The 
Commission was empowered in case it 
should not be able to affect conciliation 
to establish both the truth in the matter 
investigated and the responsibilities which, 
in accordance with international law, may 
appear as a result of its investigation. 

Both parties to the disputes bound them- 
selves to disband all hostilities, pending 
the report of the Commission. 

It was understood that the work of the 
Commission should not include or affect 
the territorial question, as contended by 
Bolivia; the question of boundaries as 
contended by Paraguay; and that the 
findings of the Commission should not 
include or affect agreements already in 
force between the parties. It was agreed, 
however, that these matters would be set- 
tled by judicial means in the spirit of 
peace and friendship. Thus the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague will pass upon territorial and 
boundary questions; and the Commission 
will continue its work as originally estab- 
lished. 

The Bolivian-Paraguay Commission, 
established by the Protocol, has been con- 
stituted as follows: Dr. Enrique Olaya, 
Minister to Washington from Colombia; 
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Honorable Manuel Marquez Sterling, 
former Minister to Mexico from Cuba; 
Dr. Fernando Gonzalez, delegate to the 
Washington Conference from Mexico; 
General Frank R. McCoy of the United 
States; General Guillermo Rupprecht, ex- 
Minister of War of Uruguay; Dr. Eusebio 
Ayala, diplomat of Paraguay. At this 
writing Bolivia has made no appointment. 

The decision to refer the controversy 
over the Chaco to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, followed a dif- 
ference of opinion over the Paraguayan 
Reservation to the arbitration pact, 
signed at Washington, on January 5. The 
Foreign Office at La Paz wired the Boliv- 
ian Legation at Washington, under date 
of January 10, that Bolivia considered the 
Paraguayan reservation to prevent any 
arbitation of the dispute in regard to ter- 
ritory. Two days later the Legation of 
Paraguay in Washington refuted the Bo- 
livian statement and expressed the view 
that Paraguay’s reservation included the 
Chaco question as a matter for arbitra- 
tion. On January 15, the Bolivian For- 
eign Office officially notified the League of 
Nations that Bolivia wished to submit the 
entire controversy over the Chaco to the 
Permanent Court at The Hague. Two 
days later, Paraguay announced that she 
accepted the proposal. 

It would seem, therefore, that the whole 
difficulty between Bolivia and Paraguay 
is now on the way to a final settlement. 


AN ART LESSON FROM 
DENMARK 


RT, the world’s outstanding inter- 
national language, best finds a na- 
tional expression within the boundaries 
of a small state. This was true of Athens. 
It is the fact in the case of Denmark. 
The Danish Art League—Dansk Kunst 
Liga—formed last September by a rep- 
resentative circle of artists, is now en- 














gaged in furthering interest in Danish 
Art, both at home and abroad. The 
League is thoroughly comprehensive, em- 
bracing sculpture, painting, architecture, 
literature, music, and the scenic arts. A 
special office.has been opened to organ- 
ize exhibitions, lectures, music, dramatic 
performances, and the like. An exhibi- 
tion on a comprehensive scale is to be held 
in the “Forum,” Copenhagen, in the 
Autumn of 1929, when visitors will have 
an opportunity to see representations of 
modern Danish sculpture and painting; 
and to witness performances of the works 
of some of the best dramatists and other 
artists of the past half century. 

The unity of the Danish art spirit has 
found expression heretofore. In 1848, 
for example, the Danes completed one of 
the world’s most appropriate memorials 
to a great artist. Albert Bertel Thorwald- 
sen, the noted Danish sculptor, had died 
in 1844. The Danes wished to give an 
appropriate expression to their love and 
admiration of their prolific genius, who 
had given to the world such masterpieces 
as “Night and Morning,” many classic 
statues, “Christ and the Twelve Apostles,” 
“Preaching of John the Baptist,” and the 
many others. Thereupon, they completed 
that museum at Copenhagen, next to the 
Parliament Buildings, which stands to- 
day, solemnly and impressively, perhaps 
the world’s finest expression of a nation’s 
tribute. The building, Greek and Etrus- 
can, is rectangular. It encloses a Court, 
in the middle of which, on an ivy covered 
mound, is the tomb of the sculptor. In 
the vestibule and throughout the rooms 
surrounding the court are the statues— 
originals, or in casts—friezes, the many 
smaller reliefs and busts, all the creations 
of the master. Thorwaldsen’s rich per- 
sonal art collections and belongings are 
also appropriately displayed throughout 
the upper rooms. Nowhere is there a 
more unified and impressive national ex- 
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pression of a peopie’s veneration for a 
man than in this most fitting memorial. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

NDIVIDUALLY we achieve civiliza- 

tion by meager means. Persons plow 
and sow and harvest in patches. Here 
and there is a man who can make a better 
mousetrap than his neighbor. Only now 
and then, however, the hero appears, lead- 
ing the many to wider visions of the 
human spirit. 

Collectively we build greatly. Our 
Thermopylaes and our Argonnes, our 
productions and our transportations, our 
cities and our states, our arts and our reli- 
gions, are collective achievements. The 
years 1776, 1783, 1787, epochal in Ameri- 
can life, followed long periods of collec- 
tive labors. The year 1619 witnessed the 
collective energy that brought African 
slaves to America, and, interesting coin- 
cidence, the collective aspiration that 
began, in Virginia, our institutions of 
liberty and self-government. 

Out of a religious and economic collec- 
tivism which brought men and women to 
Plymouth Rock in 1620, there came out 
of England in 1638 to Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, a certain Quaker, one Samuel 
Lincoln. Descendants, fired by an epic 
pioneer unity in our country’s earlier 
romantic migrations, went on to New Jer- 
sey, to Pennsylvania, until an earlier 
Abraham Lincoln, descendant of the 
Quaker, Samuel Lincoln, and grand- 
father of the sixteenth President of the 
United States, moved in 1780 from Vir- 
ginia to Kentucky. 

Our Abraham Lincoln, born from the 
loins of a new and untainted world amid 
the humblest surroundings of hills and 
broad prairie stretches near Hodgenville, 
Kentucky, February 12, 1809, found him- 
self faced increasingly with the challenge 
of a widening, and for the most part 
friendly environment. It was in part due 
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to the spirit of his day that he is found 
utilizing intensively the few schools and 
books obtainable, turning an honest penny 
on farm or boat, trying his hand at store- 
keeping, aspiring to be a blacksmith and 
attaining only a seat in the Congress. 

Abraham Lincoln was the product of his 
place and times. Geography and a new 
social order enabled him to weave out of 
the “short and simple annals of the poor” 
those strands of character and genius 
which together became mastery and elo- 
quence, gifts which made it possible for 
him to defeat in debate the polished and 
sophisticated champion of the Nebraska 
Bill, leading orator of his day. Consist- 
ent response to the surging events of a 
rapidly developing democracy brought this 
man at the age of fifty-two to the east 
front of the Capitol at Washington, 
March 4, 1861, President of the United 
States. In a sense, we collectively 
achieved Abraham Lincoln. Note how, 
through his lips in that first inaugural 
address, the best in America spoke and 
still speaks : 

“T am loath to close. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. The mystic cords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and pa- 
triot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will 
yet swell the chorus of the Union, when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.” 

Colossal crises in our American life led 
this product of a virgin soil to become 
great in the realm of letters. In many 
things he had failed. He entered the 
Black Hawk War a captain and returned 
a private; he spent seventeen years pay- 
ing “the national debt” incurred in an 
unhappy mercantile venture; his sur- 
veyor’s chain and compass were sold for 
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debt; he failed in one campaign for the 
state legislature, and in another for the 
nomination to Congress; he failed in his 
attempt to become Commissioner of the 
General Land Office; he failed in 1856 to 
get the nomination for Vice-President. 
But in spite of these reverses, and in part 
because of them, he was twice elected to 
the highest office in the gift of the people. 
That was achievement; but other and 
lesser men also have been honored thus. 
It was he, and only he, who could place 
among the permanent possessions of the 
world the grandeur of the Second Inau- 
gural and the Attic eloquence of the 
Gettysburg Address. 

Abraham Lincoln was the product of 
American collective aspiration and effort. 
Because of the Fathers of this more per- 
fect Union of states; because of the 
Declaration of Independence; because of 
the Constitution of these United States; 
because of human slavery and the threat 
against the integrity of the Union, he be- 
came the great man of his age. Had 
Carlyle been writing of Abraham Lincoln 
instead of the characters set before us in 
his “Heroes and Hero Worship,” he would 
not have been forced to stretch and dis- 
tort as he did the meaning of the word 
“hero.” Considered as a man of ideas, 
a man of action, a man of letters, Abraham 
Lincoln was a hero. 

But not only was this hero a product 
of America; in no small measure we of 
the United States are what we are today 
because of Abraham Lincoln. We are a 
reunited Union of states, North and 
South. Because of him we are a finer 
breed. We, the children of his genera- 
tion, are more kindly earnest, we are 
braver, we are more far-seeing, poised, 
patient, because he was supremely these. 
Abraham Lincoln, 

‘ “dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first 
American.” 


It is in these ways that America pays 
her best tribute to Abraham Lincoln. 
Because of him our Whitmans will go on 
through the ages singing of the port, the 
bells, “the people all exulting.” Our 
Lowells up the generations will hang their 
wreaths on his world-honored urn. Men 
and women will despise poverty less, ad- 
mire sincerity more; they will temper 
their intelligence with a kindlier humor, 
overcome their timidities with a finer 
self-reliance, and be more sagacious be- 
cause of the amplitudes in that life, inter- 
preting as they do the spirit of America 
to us and to the generations of the ages. 
That marble reminder of the Greek pene- 
tration and poise of him, surrounded by 
those Doric columns at Washington, is a 
reflection of the Lincoln in us. We bow 
naturally before the Atlantean character, 
and warm our colder souls beside the 
human sympathies of this man. There is 
a masculine sweetness in his plain pioneer 
virtues that is powerfully contagious. 
He lifts us all. And that, perhaps, is our 
truest and most abiding tribute to him 
who, with firmness in the right, had noth- 
ing but charity for all, to him who desired 
above all to “achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 


HE problem of reparations, it is 

hoped, is on its way to final settle- 
ment. The experts will open their ses- 
sions in Paris, February 9. The Repara- 
tions Commission, meeting in Paris, has 
formerly announced the personnel of the 
experts committee. J. P. Morgan and 
Owen D. Young will serve as unofficial 
American members, Thomas W. Lamont 
and Thomas Nelson Perkins serving as 
American alternates. It appears that the 
problem of the debts owed by foreign gov- 
ernments to the United States will not be 
discussed. It is reasonably clear that one 
object of the Committee, namely, the fix- 
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ing of the total amount Germany is to 
pay will be settled. Whether or not an 
attempt will be made to commercialize the 
whole German debt by floating bonds, 
sixty per cent in Europe and forty per 
cent in the United States, is still unde- 
termined. 


HE completion of a tunnel, started 

long since under the English Channel, 
linking England with the Continent by 
rail, has been revived in London with 
strong support in the Parliament. The 
enterprise, abandoned because of a fear 
that France might some day use it for 
an invasion of England, meets now with 
the favor of the Tory Government. It is 
thought that the building of the tunnel 
might help toward the solution of Eng- 
land’s problems of unemployment. 


HE relation of the radio to interna- 

tional peace opens up new fields for 
controversy. Already there are pleas for 
the control of the air for the protection of 
one nation from distasteful propaganda 
broadcast by another. It is argued that 
nothing but “the truth” should be sent 
over the air from one nation to the citizens 
of another, yet it is reported that the 
Roumanians and Poles are broadcasting 
propaganda distressful to the Russians. 
Not so long ago the Bolshevists were 
charged with broadcasting objectionable 
propaganda over Europe. Germany has 
had experience with a man who captured 
a Berlin broadcasting station and spread 
red doctrines over Germany. But how 
broadcasting can be limited to “the truth” 
is of course the problem. What Interna- 
tional Commission can be trusted to censor 
out all but the truth, on an international 
plane from week to week? If such a Com- 
mission were possible, how could its 


“truth” be broadcast from the people of 
one nation to those of another without the 
aid of some universal language? And so, 
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“double, double” come trooping along 
our “toil and trouble.” 


HE University of Frankfort-on-Main 

is offering a course of lectures on the 
political, economic, and cultural problems 
of the United States. In eleven weekly 
discussions, which began in December and 
will last into February, the United States 
is being analyzed by professors, parlia- 
mentarians, editors, former cabinet min- 
isters, and under-secretaries of State, most 
of whom have visited the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


HE Near East Colleges Association 

has succeeded in raising $10,250,000 
towards its endowment fund. The total 
amount needed for endowing the six in- 
stitutions in the Near and Far East, the 
Woman’s College at Constantinople, Rob- 
ert College also in Constantinople, the 
American University at Beirut, the Col- 
lege of Athens, the International College 
at Smyrna, and the American School in 
Sofia, is $15,000,000. Of the $4,750,000 
which must be raised to complete the fund 
by July 1, 1929, it is hoped that $1,000,000 
will be given for endowing professorships 
in the six colleges. The American Peace 
Society is especially interested in the de- 
velopment of this educational work, par- 
ticularly because it is being carried on 
under the worthy leadership of descend- 
ants of David Low Dodge, in whose home 
a century ago the American Peace Society 
was founded. 


HE CONSCRIPTION of capital and 

labor in the event of war, as set forth 
in the so-called Capper Bill, is receiving 
the support of the American Legion and 
other persons. One of the main pur- 
poses of the plan is to remove from war 
the prospect of profits. It is proposed 
that in time of war, men, material and 
money shall be conscripted for services in 
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the interest of victory. There is no rea- 
son why, in time of war, the government 
should be obliged to buy material in the 
open market at highly inflated prices. 
There is no reason why one branch of 
the government should bid against an- 
other. An agreement on the part of the 
government to purchase manufacturer’s 
products at the manufacturing cost plus 
ten per cent for profit, as during the 
world war, led contractors to realize that 
their profits increased as their efficiency 
diminished. It’s hard to defend the equity 
of paying civilians $15 a day for working 
side by side in a shipyard with soldiers 
who receive only $1 and keep. There 
are sound arguments in favor of uni- 
versal conscription when once war has 
been let loose. 


HE Inter-Collegiate Peace Associa- 

tion aims to arouse among the under- 
graduate students in the colleges and uni- 
versities an interest in the problem of 
international peace. The Association is 
especially interested to develop habits, 
theories, and effective thinking on right 
international relations. Professor Stephen 
Weston of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, is Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Executive Secretary. 
We have known of Professor Weston and 
his work for many years. Working with- 
out salary, he now asks for the “expenses” 
of his work for one year, an amount which 
he estimates at four hundred dollars. 
Both Professor Weston and his labors de- 
serve far more. 


HE possible relation of food to inter- 
national peace is, as far as we know, 
a new problem. Investigations and ex- 


periments carried on for several years in 
Japan and India seem to have discovered 
that nourishment has a direct relation to 
race characteristics. By feeding Japanese 
children on a diet like that of races with 
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greater stature, the results show an in- 
crease of several centimeters in height 
and several pounds increased weight. A 
military physician in India has achieved 
similar results with certain Indian tribes. 

To carry the investigations further, a 
litter of rats, whose metabolism is similar 
to that of mankind, was taken. One- 
half were fed with food such as the Sikhs 
and Pathans use, and the other half with 
normal Indian food. Frequent experi- 
ments showed that the “Sikh-Pathan” 
group attained a considerable size, while 
the other group remained much smaller. 


HE tariff question between the United 

States and Argentina is one of the 
problems facing Mr. Hoover. Economists 
estimate that the United States will be- 
come less and less an exporter of agricul- 
tural products, and that our markets for 
food will increase with our growing popu- 
lation. This may result in more pressure 
for higher tariffs on imported foods. Ar- 
gentina is far from reaching the peak of 
her agricultural surplus for export. Her 
manufacturers are getting started. There 
may, therefore, be a greater insistence by 
Argentina upon a higher tariff against our 
maufactured exports. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the desire of 
the United States to protect her farmers 
against foreign competition may be met 
by Argentina’s desire to build up her 
manufactures. This may end in losses in 
markets on both sides. Mr. Hoover, 
who believes in a tariff on agricultural 
products as a measure of farmer relief 
and who is greatly interested in further- 
ing our export trade, has here a neat prob- 
lem not so easy to solve. The importance 
of this lies in the fact that Argentina is 
one of our most promising markets for 
manufactured products, and at the same 
time one of the strongest potential com- 
petitors of American agriculture. 
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—" Theory of Security as understood 
in Europe ranks with the English 
schoolboy’s reply to the question, “What 
do you understand by the Theory of Ex- 
change?” when he wrote, probably with 
profound truth, “The Theory of Ex- 
change, as I understand it, is not very 
well understood.” 


N International Police Force of Avi- 
ators as a means of preventing war 

has been submitted to the League of Na- 
tions by Clifford B. Harmon, of New 
York, President of the International 
League of Aviators. The plan proposes a 
new force of aviators from all nations to 
aid the League of Nations in enforcing 
peace. Mr. Harmon is quoted as recom- 
mending that each nation interested in 
maintaining peace would eventually place 
at the disposal of the League of Nations 
a certain proportion of its best pilots, 
both military and commercial, who, in an 
emergency, would serve to carry messages 
of peace, and if necessary, play the rdle 
of air police wherever a threat of war 
should develop. “Their primary duty 
would be to keep populations informed 
in an aggressor country regarding their 
danger, and if need be they could be used 
to carry a threat which would be sufficient 
to preserve peace.” He went on to say: 
“IT know that the question of an inter- 


national army was discussed at the Peace’ 


Conference and met with insurmountable 
opposition, and that the same idea has 
been brought up in the League of Na- 
tions, both in secret sessions and in the 
disarmament discussions. But it appears 
that what is unrealizable for all forms of 
arms might be effectively accomplished in 
aviation alone, which is the most mobile 
branch of warfare. 

“I do not underestimate the difficulties, 
but I believe that with the support of 
public opinion, the proposal should receive 
serious attention by the peoples and their 
governments.” 
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Mr. Harmon proposes that the pilots 
should have special uniform insignia, and 
he suggests the name “Silver Wings of 
Peace” for their service. 

Does anyone believe that Great Britain 
would agree to hand over to a group of 
men sitting in Geneva the right to send 
a fleet of aviators to drop bombs on Lon- 
don? How can an American citizen con- 
template with seriousness the prospect of 
the United States Senate, of a President 
of the United States, of the public 
opinion of this country agreeing to pass 
over to a group of foreign gentlemen the 
right to drop bombs on cities of the 
United States? Absurdity could scarcely 
go further than this new proposal by the 
American president of the International 


‘League of Aviators. 


ONORABLE NEWTON D. BAKER, 

former Secretary of War, advises, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, that the 
United States recognize the umpire’s de- 
cision whenever two nations attempt to 
settle a dispute by arbitration. So far, so 
good. But Mr. Baker is quoted as going on 
to say, “This would doagreat deal toward 
establishing peace, for every nation would 
feel that it could not depend on the 
United States for vital assistance in a 
military emergency and therefore would 
move cautiously before engaging in war.” 
Surely there is something left out here. 
It is also said that Mr. Baker advises that 
in the event the culpable nation goes to 
war in defiance of an umpire’s decision, 
the United States would not insist on its 
rights of neutral trade, but, instead, would 
refuse to sell munitions or supplies or 
food to the nation at fault.” Such a plan 
would, of course, put the United States 
in the position of a judge quite outside 
the processes of law. Again, there must 
be something wrong in the report, for the 
Honorable Newton D. Baker is too good 
a lawyer and too well versed in the proc- 


























esses of justice to recommend any peace 
plan such as this. 


HE International Bureau of Telegraph 
Union, with headquarters at Berne, 
Switzerland, advises that a European 
Broadcasting Conference will be held at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, from April 4 to 
April 13, 1929. The agenda of the Con- 
ference will be as follows: (a) Allocation 
of wave lengths for European broadcast- 
ing; (b) allocation of waves attributed 
to telegraphy; (c) other questions con- 
cerning which suggestions were welcomed 
up to December 31st. 
The American Minister at Berne has 
telegraphed our Department of State that 
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the following governments will be repre- 
sented at the Conference: 

Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Egypt, Spain, Estonia, France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Latvia, 
Norway, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, 
Servia, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Russia. The American Lega- 
tion at Prague advises that an invitation 
will be extended to the United States to 
send non-voting observers to this Confer- 
ence. The United States is in charge of 
matters relating to the International 
Radio Convention and Regulations until 
the Conference scheduled to be held at 
Madrid in 1932. 
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MARITIME POLICIES 
HERE is considerable sentiment in 
the United States Senate, a senti- 

ment shared by such men as Ramsay 
MacDonald and Lord Lee in England, 
that an international conference on sea 
policy, and in the interest of changes 
in maritime law, is an immediate need. 
It is being pointed out frequently that 
if Great Britain and the United States 
should come to an agreement as to the 
rights of neutral commerce in time of 
war or peace that the whole question of 
relative ship tonnage could be easily 
settled. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the relative strength of fleets 
always depends in the last analysis upon 
policy, affecting such divergent problems 
as “fighting strength,” “protection of 
commerce,” “blockades,” and the rest. 
Both Houses of our Congress, in an 
Amendment to the Naval Appropriation 
Bill in the Spring of 1921, favored with 
practical unanimity a Conference of 
Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States, in the interest of a reduced naval 
expenditure. This was followed by the 
Washington Conference on the Limita- 





tion of Arms. Following the submission 
by the Administration of a $740,000,000 
naval building program, Senator Borah 
introduced a resolution looking to a con- 
ference of the great naval Powers to re- 
state the law governing neutrals and 
belligerents at sea in time of war. There 
is an amendment to the present cruiser 
construction bill pending in the Senate, 
declaring that the Congress favors a re- 
statement and re-codification of the rules 
of law governing the conduct of bellig- 
erents and neutrals in war at sea, and 
that such a conference should be brought 
about prior to the next conference in 
1931 on the limitation of armaments. 


United States and Sea Law 


The problem of neutral rights at sea 
is a very old one. Pericles, who ruled 
in Athens some four hundred fifty years 
before Christ, introduced a bill calling 
for a conference at Athens, according to 
Plutarch, “to deliberate . . . con- 
cerning the sea, that all might sail it fear- 
lessly and keep the peace.” There was 
a codification of the laws of the sea in 
time of war, published at Barcelona as 
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early as 1494. Two conflicting interests 
have persisted through the years: First, 
the interest of neutrals in continuing 
their trade in time of war, as in time of 
peace, without interference; and second, 
the will of belligerents to prevent their 
enemies from obtaining aid from neutral 
sources, 

The United States has insisted from 
the beginning that it should enjoy the 
rights of a neutral in time of war be- 
tween European powers. This is the so- 
called doctrine of the freedom of the sea. 

Benjamin Franklin favored a clause in 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 
1783, providing that “all merchants or 
traders with their unarmed vessels, em- 
ployed in commerce, shall be 
allowed to pass free unmolested.” The 
failure of this provision, made the War 
of 1812 possible; indeed, it was a failure 
to observe this principle that brought on 
the naval troubles between our country 
and France in 1798. 

Due to the opposition of Great Britain, 
the attempts of our statesmen to readjust 
the principles of maritime law in the 
Treaty of Ghent, signed December 3, 
1815, ended in failure. Our country re- 
asserted its position on neutral rights at 
the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854, 
but to no purpose. The United States 
was willing to surrender its rights to 
employ privateers on the condition that 
other Powers would accept the American 
claim to full freedom on the seas as a 
principle of international law. Nothing 
came of this proposal. 

When the Powers met in Paris in 1856 
to liquidate the Crimean War, they set 
forth in the Preamble to their “Declara- 
tion of Paris” the belief that the differ- 
ences of opinion between neutrals and 
belligerents should be adjusted in terms 
of a uniform doctrine. The declaration 
set forth that: Privateering should be 
abolished; that a neutral flag protects 
enemies goods with the exception of con- 
traband ; that neutral goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband, are not liable to 
capture; that blockades can be effective 
only when maintained by a force com- 
petent to prevent access to the coast of 
the enemy. The United States objected 
to the first provision on the ground that 
it is as injurious to a private shipper to 
have his goods seized by a privateer as 
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by a man of war. In other words, the 
United States would give up privateering 
if the other Powers would grant the im- 
munity to all non-contraband private 
property, whether on neutral or enemy 
ships. In 1858 the United States re- 
turned to the problem of neutrality by 
proposing to Great Britain a treaty along 
the lines of the “Declaration of Paris.” 
Britain refused. 

In 1860 an effort was made in the 
House of Commons to bring about an 
agreement upon the complete immunity 
for all merchant ships, but without avail. 

During our Civil War, our Government 
turned from its traditional policy, and 
emphasized its rights as a belligerent. 
The ports of the seceding States were 
closed by decree, and our Government 
devoted its energies to an effective block- 
ade. British traders adopted a scheme 
of sailing to Bermuda and other West 
Indian ports, on the theory that they 
would thus avoid capture for carrying con- 
traband or for “running” a_ blockade. 
International law recognized no right of 
a belligerent to interfere with commerce 
between two British or other neutral] 
ports. To meet this situation, the United 
States evolved the “doctrine of continuous 
voyage.” Our Supreme Court declared 
that, notwithstanding a stop in a neutral 
port, there was one continuous voyage 
from England to the belligerent. This 
doctrine proved to be embarrassing to the 
United States during the World War 
when American vessels bound for Euro- 
pean neutral ports were held by the 
British to be subject to the rights of bellig- 
erents to search and seizure, under our 
own “doctrine of continuous voyage.” 

In 1899, John Hay, Secretary of State, 
instructed our American delegates to the 
First Hague Conference to push the proj- 
ect for complete immunity of private 
property at sea; but they met with little 
success. 

In 1904, our Congress passed a resolu- 
tion calling upon the President to obtain 
the “incorporation into the permanent 
law of civilized nations of the principles 
of exemptions of all private property at 
sea, not contraband of war, from capture 
or destruction by belligerent.” 

In 1907, Secretary Root instructed the 
American delegates to the Second Hague 
Conference to urge the adoption of the 
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following articles: “The private property 
of all citizens of the signatory Powers, 
with the exception of contraband of war, 
shall be exempt from capture or seizure 
at sea by the armed vessels or military 
forces of the said Power. However, this 
provision in no way implies the inviolabil- 
ity of vessels which may attempt to enter 
a port blockaded by the naval forces of 
the above-mentioned powers, nor the car- 
goes of the said vessels.” This proposal 
was opposed by the British delegation, 
with a counter proposal that Great Brit- 
ain was ready to abandon the principle 
of contraband in case of war between 
the Powers which may sign a convention 
to that effect; with the further proviso 
that the right of search would be exer- 
cised only for the purpose for ascertain- 
ing the neutral character of merchant 
ships. The British proposal was also de- 
feated. 


During the World War 


The “Declaration of London,” signed 
in 1909, setting forth existing rules of 
international law at some length, was 
never accepted by any of the Powers. At 
the outbreak of the World War, however, 
President Wilson proposed to the bellig- 
erents, under date of August 6, 1914, 
that both sides agree to be bound by the 
provisions of the “Declaration of Lon- 
don.” To this proposal Germany and 
Austria agreed; but the British Govern- 
ment practically refused. The United 
States thereupon withdrew its suggestions 
and served notice that it would insist 
“that the rights and duties of the United 
States and its citizens in the present war 
be defined by the existing rules of inter- 
national law and the treaties of the 
United States, irrespective of the provi- 
sions of the ‘Declaration of London.’ ” 

The law of the sea was “interpreted” 
by the principal belligerents and “adapted 
to modern conditions” in such ways as to 
bring a continuous series of protests from 
the United States against violations of 
established neutral rights. The contra- 
band lists were extended by leaps and 
bounds from the earliest days of the war 
and the age-old distinction between 
absolute contraband and conditional con- 
traband was soon obliterated. The final 
British contraband list, as published July 
3, 1917, covered thousands of articles 
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beginning with “abrasive materials” and 
ending with “yeast.” Neutral vessels, in- 
stead of being searched at sea, were taken 
to British ports and often held for months 
while evidence to justify the seizure of 
their cargoes was accumulated. The 
burden of proof in prize courts was shifted 
from the captor to the captured. The 
doctrine of “continuous voyage” was 
revived and indefinitely extended to jus- 
tify interference with American trade 
with European neutrals. 

The British extended their blockade 
almost to American ports, and in the case 
of European neutral ports little atten- 
tion was paid to the principles of inter- 
national law. Rights of neutrals were 
wholly ignored. But in the case of Great 
Britain no American lives were lost, the 
losses being confined to American prop- 
erty. The violation of international law 
by Germany, however, involved not only 
the loss of property but the loss of Ameri- 
can lives, a circumstance which led the 
United States to enter the war on the 
side of the Allies. When the United 
States took this step she accepted, in 
effect, the Allied interpretations of the 
law. 

Our Neutrality 


By the terms of a diplomatic agree- 
ment, effected by an exchange of notes, 
May 19, 1927, Great Britain and the 
United States have agreed to press no 
claims on behalf of any national claiming 
loss or damages as a result of war, each 
government undertaking to satisfy the 
claims of its own nationals. Under the 
terms of this diplomatic arrangement, 
both Great Britain and the United 
States reserve the right in any future 
war to assume the same position as 
to neutral or belligerent rights that it 
maintained during the World War. The 
meaning of international law at sea in 
time of war is left in complete uncer- 
tainty and this in spite of President Wil- 
son’s insistence among his “Fourteen 
Points” on January 8, 1918, of the: 
“Absolute freedom of navigation on the 
seas outside territorial waters alike in 
peace and war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by interna- 
tional action for enforcement of interna- 
tional covenants.” The British Admi- 
rality successfully blocked all attempts to 
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deal with the freedom of the seas issue 
in the Treaty of Versailles. President 
Wilson explained, however, that this was 
of no importance because upon the ac- 
ceptance of the League of Nations, “if 
there should be war, there will be no neu- 
trals.” Since the United States has re- 
jected the Treaty of Versailles, America’s 
policy of political isolation and her views 
of neutrality stan1 as before the war. 
The United States seems bent upon re- 
taining its neutrality in any future out- 
break of war. 


ANTI-WAR TREATY IS DE- 
FINED IN STATEMENT BY 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


.—S of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, at which it 
was stated that it was the opinion of the 
Committee that the Kellogg treaty for the 
renunciation of war does not impair 
American rights under the Monroe doc- 
trine or national defense, was submitted 
to the Senate, January 15, prior to the 
ratification of the pact. The report also 
stated that the Committee’s interpretation 
of the treaty was that the agreement does 
not bind the United States to resort to 
punitive measures against any nation 
which might violate the treaty. 

The full text of the report of the Com- 


mittee follows: 
Your Committee on Foreign Relations re- 


ports favorably the treaty signed at Paris, 
August 27, 1928, popularly called the multi- 
lateral or Kellogg-Briand treaty. 

The treaty in brief pledges the nations 
bound by the same not to resort to war in 
the settlement of their international contro- 
versies save in bona fide self-defense and 
never to seek settlement of such controver- 
sies except through pacific means. It is hoped 
and believed that the treaty will serve to 
bring about a sincere effort upon the part of 
the nations to put aside war and to employ 
peaceful methods in their dealing with each 
other. 

The Committee reports the above treaty 
with the understanding that the right of 
self-defense is in no way curtailed or im- 
paired by the terms or conditions of the 
tieaty. Each nation is free at all times and 
regardless of the treaty provisions to de- 
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fend itself, and is the sole judge of what con- 
stitutes the right of self-defense and the 
necessity and extent of the same. 

The United States regards the Monroe doc- 
trine as a part of its national security and 
defense. Under the right of self-defense al- 
lowed by the treaty must necessarily be in- 
cluded the right to maintain the Monroe 
doctrine, which is a part of our system of 
national defense. Bearing upon this ques- 
tion and as to the true interpretation of the 
Monroe doctrine as it has always been main- 
tained and interpreted by the United States, 
we incorporate the following: 


“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. .. It is impossible that the 
allied powers should extend their political 
system to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness.” (President Monroe’s message, Decem- 
ber 2, 1823.) 

“The doctrine upon which we stand is 
strong and sound because its enforcement is 
important to our peace and safety as a Na- 
tion, and is essential to the integrity of our 
free institutions and the tranquil mainte- 
nance of our distinct form of government.” 
(Message of President Cleveland, December 
17, 1895.) 

“The doctrine is not international law, but 
it rests upon the right of self-protection and 
that right is recognized by international law. 
The right is a necessary corollary of inde- 
pendent sovereignty. It is well understood 
that the exercise of the right of self-protec- 
tion may, and frequently does, extend in its 
effect beyond the limits of the territorial jur- 
isdiction of the State exercising it. ... 

“Since the Monroe Doctrine is a declara- 
tion based upon this nation’s right of self- 
protection it can not be transmitted into a 
joint or common declaration by American 
States, or any number of them. 

“It is to be observed that in reference to 
the South American governments, as in all 
other respects, the international right upon 
which the declaration expressly rests is not 
sentiment or sympathy or a claim to dictate 
what kind of government any other country 
shall have, but the safety of the United 
States. It is because the new governments 
can not be overthrown by the allied powers 
‘without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness,’ that ‘the United States can not behold 
such interposition in any form with indiffer- 
ence.’ ” Hon. Elihu Root, July, 1914.) 

“There are now three fundamental princi- 
ples which characterize the policy of Presi- 
dent Monroe as it was and as it is. First, 


the Monroe Doctrine was a statement of 
policy originated and maintained by reason 
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of self-interest, not of altruism. Second, it 
was justifiable by reason of the right of self- 
defense (which is a recognized principle of 
international law). Third, it called no new 
rights into being; therefore, whenever it 
oversteps the principle of self-defense, rea- 
sonably interpreted, the right disappears and 
the policy is questionable, because it then 
violates the rights of others. ... 

“The Monroe doctrine is based upon the 
right of self-defense. This is the first law 
of nations, as of individuals.” Prof. Theo- 
dore Woolsey, June, 1914.) 

The committee further understands that 
the treaty does not provide sanctions, express 
or implied. Should any signatory to the 
treaty or any nation adhering to the treaty 
violate the terms of the same, there is no 
obligation or commitment, express or implied, 
upon the part of any of the other signers of 
the treaty to engage in punitive or coercive 
measures as against the nation violating the 
treaty. The effect of the violation of the 
treaty is to relieve the other signers of the 
treaty from any obligation under it with the 
nation thus violating the same. 

In other words, the treaty does not, either 
expressly or impliedly, contemplate the use 
of force or coercive measures for its enforce- 
ment as against any nation violating it. It 
is a voluntary pledge upon the part of each 
nation that it will not have recourse to war 
except in self-defense, and that it will not 
seek settlement of its international contro- 
versies except through pacific means. 

And if a nation sees proper to disregard 
the treaty and violate the same, the effect of 
such action is to take it from under the 
benefits of the treaty to relieve the other 
nations from any treaty relationship with 
the said power. 

This treaty in no respect changes or quali- 
fies our present position or relation to any 
pact or treaty existing between other na- 
tions or governments. 

This report is made solely for the purpose 
of putting upon record what your commit- 
tee understands to be the true interpretation 
of the treaty, and not in any sense for the 
purpose or with the design of modifying or 
changing the treaty in any way or effectuat- 
ing a reservation or reservations to the same. 


This report of the Committee, sub- 
mitted to the Senate, was not acted upon. 
It forms no part of the Treaty. 
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BRITISH EXPORT CREDITS 


N ORDER to facilitate the British ex- 

port trade, the British Government 
has had, for several years past, a system 
of government guarantee for export cred- 
its. Last year a special form of contract 
between the government and the exporter 
asking for guarantee was introduced, and 
recently another form of contract was 
worked out, which, it is believed, will of- 
ford still greater facilities for the British 
exporters. The scheme under which these 
contracts operate expires in September, 
1929, but the government has introduced 
a bill in Parliament for its prolongation 
for another two years. By September, 
1931, the scheme will have been in opera- 
tion for five years, and it is expected that 
sufficient experience will then have been 
accumulated for a decision as to whether 
or not the system shall be continued in 
the future. 


Character of the Contracts 


The new contract, known as “B” to 
distinguish it from Contract “A” or float- 
ing contract introduced in 1927, dffers 
from the latter in several important re- 
spects. The floating contract, under 
which, during the 15 months of its opera- 
tion exports have been facilitated to the 
extent of five million pounds sterling, is 
in the nature of an insurance policy which 
provides exporters with insurance against 
the risk of bad debts contracted while 
trading abroad. Exporters, under the 
floating contract, can obtain cover on 
each of the markets with which they do 
business on the basis of bills of exchange. 
The Department of Overseas Trade, which 
administers the scheme, agrees to guaran- 
tee bills drawn by an exporter on a list of 
customers in a particular market, up to 
limits which are indicated in the schedule 
to the contract, and within a total amount 
of bills for the whole. The contract nor- 
mally covers shipments over not more 
than six months forward. This, it is 
claimed, enables an exporter to examine 
offers of business from a foreign buyer, 
knowing in advance that he will be cov- 
ered on that name up to certain limits. 

But this form of contract is subject to 
certain conditions, any of which, if broken, 
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may invalidate the contract. The Gov- 
ernment has received representions from 
all quarters urging that, if Great Britain 
is to maintain her place in the struggle 
for international trade, British exporters 
must be able to offer credit terms where 
necessary. But in order to give credit an 
exporter must be able to obtain it, and ex- 
perience has shown that many reliable ex- 
porters, with sound foreign trade connec- 
tions, have found it difficult to obtain 
credit adequate for the business offered to 
them, and this has had the effect of re- 
stricting their exports. It has been urged 
that if these exporters could offer their 
banks further security of undoubted value, 
they could increase their credit limits. 


Government Guarantee 


In order to meet this point of view dis- 
cussions have been going on since the be- 
ginning of 1928 to see whether it was pos- 
sible to produce a new form of contract. 
There have been long consultations with 
the representatives of the leading banks— 
including the “Big Five,” and also the 
important oversea banks—and as a re- 
sult, Contract B has been framed, and has 
been accepted by the banks as a perfectly 
satisfactory form of security. In addition, 
it maintains the insurance cover and all 
the other advantages of Contract A. It 
gives an unconditional guarantee to the 
bank—the guarantee of the British Gov- 
ernment. The contract is self-liquidating 
in a short period, and thus will secure the 
bank against the locking-up of its funds. 
The contract also secures the client of the 
bank against loss and frozen assets. 

The Department’s guarantee covers the 
export of goods to clients whom the ex- 
porter and the Department believe to be 
reasonably sound, and covers either 4 
specific name or a list of names for de- 
liveries over a forward period. Through 
Contract B an exporter can, at the begin- 
ning of the buying season, cover the whole 
of his deliveries over many months ahead, 
with the certainty that, to the extent of 
the Department’s guarantee, he is pro- 
tected against risk of loss through bad 
debts; he is given facilities for obtaining 
advances from his bankers at fine rates 
without recourse to himself; and he is 
assured that those advances can be liqui- 
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dated at their due dates with certainty. 
The exporter is thus enabled in advance 
to meet any expansion of trade or other 
fluctuations in conditions which may ren- 
der further credits necessary for a time. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this new 
form of contracts is a valuable asset to an 
exporter who wishes to obtain credit in 
order to give credit in developing a sound 
export trade, and, at the same time, de- 
sires to strengthen his own position by in- 
suring the credit risk. 

As in the case of Contract A, each ap- 
plication will be considered on its merits 
and the premiums fixed accordingly. The 
amount of the guarantee will still be on 
the 75 per cent basis. The Department 
of Overseas Trade has announced that it 
will not in any circumstances encourage 
trade with speculative, doubtful, or irregu- 
lar customers, as its policy is to help in 
the development of sound oversea trade 
and thus aid employment by placing the 
exporters of this country in a position to 
meet foreign competition and secure or- 
ders for British workpeople. 


Guidance for Exporters 


The following extracts are taken from 
an official circular which has been drawn 
up for the guidance of exporters and 
bankers when submitting proposals for 
guarantees : 


Special consideration will be given to ex- 
porters who:—(a) Offer the Department the 
whole of their turnover in a particular mar- 
ket; (0) give full information about their 
trading experience in that market, including 
a record of their turnover and bad debts in 
recent years, and the names and addresses 
of their agents. 

Length of credit.—It is against the policy 
of the Department to encourage the granting 
of longer credits than are customary for the 
trade and country concerned, e.g., for tex- 
tiles up to six months maximum. For the 
heavy industries credits up to five years may 
be considered. 

Lists of names.—An exporter who submits 
a list of names of customers, or proposed 
customers, with a credit limit for each, will 
require a contract to cover his expected turn- 
over on those names. In such cases the total 
amount of the contract should bear a reason- 
able relation to the total of the credit limits 
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on the importers, e. g., if the exporter sends a 
list of 20 names each for £1,000, the Depart- 
ment is not likely to give a contract for a 
total turnover as small as, say, £5,000. 

Countries where protest is not customary.— 
Special arrangements can be made to cover 
certain Latin American countries in which it 
is not the normal practice of banks to protest 
unpaid bills. Russia and some of the Far 
Eastern countries are specifically excluded 
from the operation of the scheme. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN 
CHINA 


OLLOWING the removal of the Chi- 

nese capital from Peking to Nanking, 
‘he Chinese leaders have been busily at 
work constructing a new scheme of gov- 
ernment. They have now worked out the 
main outlines of the new system, which is 
functioning under the name of the Na- 
tional Government. 


The National Government 


The character of the new National Gov- 
ernment in China is not at all clear from 
available reports from Nanking. One 
thing is certain, and that is that the 
Kuomintang retains supreme control over 
the machinery of government through an 
intricate hierarchical system of “confer- 
ences” and “councils.” General Chiang- 
Kai-Shek is the President, or titular head, 
of the government and holds power at the 
will of the Kuomintang. The Cabinet of 
Ministers is a purely administrative body, 
composing the Administrative Council of 
the government. 

On October 25 the following Ministers 
took their oath of office: T. V. Soong, 


Minister of Finance; C. T. Wang, For-, 


eign Affairs; Feng Yu-hsiang, War; Yi 
Fei-chi, Agriculture: H. H. Kung, Indus- 
try; Chiang Meng-ling, Education; Sun 
Fo, Railways; Yen Hsi-shan, Interior; 
Wang Po-chun, Communications; Hsueh 
Tuh-pi, Health. 

The oath was administered by Presi- 
dent Chiang-Kai-Shek, who admonished 
the new ministers to memorize the words 
“integrity,” “caution,” “industry,” “dis- 
cipline,” and “vigilance.” 

In the working out of the new system 
no attempt has been made so far to define 


the relationships of the central govern- 
ment and the provinces, or to set a time 
limit for the term of office of any individ- 
ual, “council,” or “conference.” 


Policy of the National Government 


On October 28 the National Govern- 
ment issued a manifesto, detailing at great 
length its program of internal reform. 
This was its first official pronouncement 
since its formation. The first essential, 
says the manifesto, is to cut down the 
Army, “for our past experiences have 
shown us that militarism is the cause of 
our national bankruptcy.” With this end 
in view a conference of all the military 
commanders would be convened soon at 
Nanking. A million and a half dollars was 
suggested as the limit of military expendi- 
ture a month. Then came the abolition of 
likin and other irregular levies and the 
promised institution of a new national 
tariff and currency reform. 

The manifesto also forecast a gradual 
system of local autonomy to pave the way 
for the “political regeneration of the coun- 
try.” Railroad development, river con- 
servancy, and a large scheme of education 
and physical training are other matters 
which had a place in this program. 

On January 2, a conference on national 
military reorganization and demobiliza- 
tion met at Nanking. In a memorandum 
submitted to this conference of military 
leaders, Mr. T. V. Soong, Finance 
Minister, strongly urged centralization of 
the control of finances as the only way to 
prevent early bankruptcy and the early 
disintegration of the present federation. 

Dr. Soong pointed out that China is 
spending 41 per cent of her total revenues 
to support military activities, compared 
with 8 per cent in the United States, 9 
per cent in Japan, and similar small per- 
centage in other nations. 

The Minister’s memorandum outlines 
five basic points for the foundation of 
financial stability, namely: 

“First, all national taxes should be col- 
lected only by Finance Ministry agents, 
with military and local authorities both 
strictly forbidden to interfere in any way. 

“Second, the Minister of Finance 
should have undivided control of the ap- 
pointments of finance officers. 
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“Third, provincial subsidies to the arm- 
ies should be remitted to the Treasury, 
which would be responsible for the pay- 
ment of all military expenses. 

“Fourth, the provincial gendarmerie 
should be paid from provincial revenues. 

“Fifth, the conference should appor- 
tion definitely the military allowance of 
the different armies and detail the proce- 
dure for payment of each unit, which plan 
would be strictly followed by the Finance 
Ministry.” 

“Tf the five conditions are accepted, the 
Finance Ministry will be ready to meet 
regularly its obligations in addition to 
reasonable disbandment expenses. If not, 
the future is dark indeed.” 

Dr. Soong points out that the National- 
ist Government has existed for the past 
year on loans, asserting that nearly half 
of the national revenues was gained from 
taxes. He points out also that the new 
tariff, to be in effect February 1, is hardly 
expected to increase revenues materially 
in the first year due to an abnormal rush 
of imports in the past few months to beat 
the raising of the tariff wall. 

Dr. Soong frankly warned the military 
leaders attending the conference from all 
areas within the federation that “it is 
time finances were centralized.” 

“Otherwise,” he continued, “only bank- 
ruptcy can result. The recent financial 
panic in the North was a warning sign 
that something must be done or we have 
no hope of maintaining even the present 
unsatisfactory condition, not to mention 
reconstruction, education, and reform.” 

Dr. Soong estimated the revenue for the 
year at $457,000,000. Expenditures were 
estimated at $507,000,000, indicating that 
there would be a deficit of $50,000,000. 

Dr. Soong pointed out that the allot- 
ment for military expenditures, while 
equivalent to 41 per cent of the estimated 
gross revenue, is actually 78 per cent of 
the net revenue, after deduction of fixed 
charges such as loan interests and sinking 
funds. He said that any scheme for 
meeting the defaulted loans needs a large 
additional outlay. 

The memorandum expressed regret that 
there has been no improvement in finance 
since warfare ended, many provinces hav- 
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ing entirely appropriated national rev- 
enues. 

In order to meet urgent administrative 
expenses, the government has been com- 
pelled to pledge the 2.5 per cent customs 
surtax and the tobacco and stamp taxes. 

Dr. Soong expressed the belief that if 
his recommendations were followed the 
national revenue might be doubled in two 
years without undue hardships to the peo- 
ple. Constructive aid to educational 
measures could then be safely embarked 
upon and the general industrial and com- 
mercial development might be expected to 
increase by leaps and bounds. Without 
these reforms, Dr. Soong said in conclu- 
sion, “the future is dark indeed.” 


Manchuria Adheres to Chinese Federation 


Settling a long controversy and finally 
giving definite evidence of adherence to 
the Nanking National Government’s fed- 
eration of all China, the Manchurian ré- 
gime announced December 29 that it was 
officially flying the Nationalist flame-red 
banner with a white star on a blue field 
in the upper left-hand corner, replacing 
the original five barred emblem of the first 
republic. 

Coming on the heels of the ten tariff 
autonomy treaties, Manchuria’s alignment 
under the national flag is hailed in Chi- 
nese circles as a further achievement of 
Dr. C. T.. Wang, the Foreign Minister, 
particularly, facilitated by the foreign 
press as well as the Chinese generally. 

The Mukden-Nanking agreement is 
understood to provide that instead of the 
Manchurian Peace Preservation Commit- 
tee, which was formed after the assassina- 
tion of Marshal Chang with Young Chang 
as its chairman, the ruling body in Man- 
churia becomes the Northeastern Fron- 
tiers Defense Commission. Young Chang 
will remain as chairman of this commis- 
sion, and the personnel will be virtually 
the same as that of the old body. 

The leaders of the new Manchurian ré- 
gime are all former followers of Chang 
Tso-Lin, Chang Tso-Hsiang remaining 
overlord of Kirin and Wan Fu-Lin over- 
lord of Heilung Klang. 

It was stated here that the hoisting of 
the flag December 29 instead of on the 
New Year as had previously been planned 
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was done because Nanking insisted in 
making 1928 a complete year of National- 
ist triumph by the reunification of all Chi- 
nese dominions under the Kuomintang 
aegis. 

One of China’s Most Important Years 


Revision of virtually all the old tariff 
compacts except the Japanese, and the 
adherence of Manchuria to the Central 
Government, are hailed as auspiciously 
closing one of the most important years in 
the history of China. 

The third national Kuomintang conven- 
tion is scheduled for March 15. Inci- 
dentally, Tong Hao-yi, former Premier at 
Peking, one of the abler elder statesmen 
of China and a personal friend of Herbert 
Hoover, was appointed high adviser to the 
State Council December 29. His appoint- 
ment is regarded in some quarters as a 
gesture to utilize his influence as a peace- 
maker among the hot-headed factions 
within the Kuomintang. 


TROTSKY’S PHILIPPIC 
AGAINST STALIN 


REMARKABLE book has just made 

its appearance in Berlin under the 
title, Die wirkliche Lage in Russland (The 
True Situation in Russia). It is by Leon 
Trotsky, written by the banished com- 
munist leader at his place of exile in Cen- 
tral Asia and smuggled out of the Soviet 
Union by Trotsky’s friends. The book is 
permeated by a consuming hatred for the 
present leader of communism, and its 
guiding theme is summed up in the con- 
cluding sentence of the book, in which 
Trotsky says: 

“Fully conscious of my responsibility for 
what I am now obliged to say, I declare that 
the Communist Party principally and before 
all owes to Stalin the cruel massacres of the 
Chinese proletariat and the suppression of 
the Chinese revolution, the strengthening of 
the Trades Union minions of the English 
Imperialism after the General Strike of 1926, 
and the general weakening of the position of 
the Communist International and of the So- 
viet Union.” 


Lenin’s Warnings on Stalin 


Trotsky’s book tells the story of Lenin’s 
political testament contained in a letter, 
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the existence of which was denied after 
his death by the Political Bureau because 
it was directed against Stalin, the Secre- 
tary-General of that organization. The 
letter is dated December 25, 1922, and in 
it Lenin still in the possession of his men- 
tal faculties, warns his follows against the 
danger of the feud between Trotsky and 
Stalin, for even then the two were in con- 
flict. He wrote: 


I believe that the chief danger and the key 
to future consolidation lies with the members 
of the Central Executive, Stalin and Trotsky. 
The menace of a cleavage is, I think, far 
more than half due to the relationship be- 
tween them. . . Comrade Stalin as the 
Secretary-General has concentrated a for- 
midable power in his own hands, and I am 
not at all certain that he will always know 
how to use this power with the necessary 
prudence. Comrade Trotsky, on the other 
hand, . is not only remarkably clever— 
he certainly is the cleverest man in the Cen- 
tral Committee—but he knows his own value 
and possesses a complete understanding of 
the administrative side of State economics. 
The differences between these two most im- 
portant leaders in the present Central Com- 
mittee (adds Lenin prophetically) may bring 
about an involuntary cleavage, which will 
take place quite suddenly, if the party does 
not take any steps to prevent it. 


Lenin’s letter has a tragic postscript, 
dated January 4, 1923. The apostle of 
bolshevism feels his end approaching and 
sees that his colleagues have paid no heed 
to his warning. In the interval Stalin 
has on several occasions shown his brutal 
and uncompromising desire for autocratic 
power. Lenin writes, evidently after 
much thought: 


Stalin is too uncompromising. This defect 
can be tolerated in the relations between us 
Communists, but in the office of Secretary- 
General it makes him impossible. I recom- 
mend to our comrades to find a way to re- 
move Stalin from that post and to replace 
him by a man who in every respect should be 
more patient, more loyal, more polite, more 
attentive to comrades, and less capricious, 
&e. These things may seem to be trivial. 
. . . but they may assume a decisive im- 
portance. 
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Trotsky asserts that Lenin’s decision to 
oust Stalin from his influential position 
because he considered him to be a danger 
to the final success of the Soviet experi- 
ment, was reached after mature considera- 
tion and after weighing carefully all the 
pros and cons of the case. However, in 
the last period of his life Lenin’s influence 
had waned and Stalin was able not only 
to maintain himself in power, but even to 
suppress all public knowledge of Lenin’s 
last wishes. In his book Trotsky, though 
in disjointed fashion, describes the grad- 
ual growth of Stalin’s autocracy. Among 
his accusations against Stalin is the story 
of the suicide of Adolf Joffe, Lenin’s old 
friend and ally. Joffe shot himself in 
November, 1927, because owing to his op- 
position to Stalin and his group he was 
refused permission to go abroad to be 
treated for a serious and painful disease 
which endangered his life. A commission 
of Communist doctors had urged the 
necessity of his immediate removal to a 
sanatorium in Berlin, but Stalin would 
not let him go and ordered that he should 
be brought, by force if necessary, to the 
State hospital in the Kremlin. Joffe’s 
wife had implored the dictator to permit 
her husband to go abroad for treatment if 
only for a few months. Joffe, seeing that 
no mercy could be expected, blew out his 
brains, but he left on the table a letter 
for Trotsky which revealed the agony of 
his last days. 


Failure of Bolshevism 


Several chapters tell the story of the 
fight of the “Trotskist” opposition with 
the ruling group in the Kremlin. Some 
of the facts are new and others are for 
the first time told in full detail. The 
sociologist of the future will find in them 
much light on the internal decay and 
gradual deline of a power which at one 
time threatened to overrun Europe. But 
what is particularly interesting is Trot- 
sky’s account of the present state of Rus- 
sia. He ascribes to Stalin alone the re- 
sponsibility for the disastrous conditions 
which now prevail. He may be right, but 


for the foreign observer what is more in- 
teresting is the confession from the lips of 
Lenin’s principal helper that the regime 
which was to have been the foundation of 
a new society was a complete failure. 
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In spite of official optimism, which re- 
calls the optimistic views held until the 
end by the last Tsar, Trotsky proclaims 
that private capital has not been destroyed 
in Russia, and that, on the contrary, it is 
increasing. The chief source from which 
capitalism receives fresh forces is the “25 
million peasant proprietors,” who form a 
mass in which a process of primitive ac- 
cumulation of capital continues, deeply 
undermining the position of Socialism. 
Lenin, says Trotsky, believed in the possi- 
bility of the final victory of Socialism “if 
the Socialist State, after having put down 
the resistance of the profiteers . can 
place industry as a whole on the founda- 
tion of large-scale collective production 
according to modern technical methods 
and based on the total electrification of 
the country.” For “only in this way can 
the towns hope to be in a position to give 
such technical and social assistance to the 
backward and _ undifferentiated rural 
areas as will be a foundation for a colossal 
increase in the productiveness of the small 
peasant the way being thus pre- 
pared for a change over to agriculture on 
collective mechanized lines.” Trotsky de- 
clares that the policy pursued by the 
Stalinites is not Socialism at all in the 
meaning of Lenin’s doctrine. Under a 
mask of Socialist formulas is hidden a 
state of affairs most dangerous for the 
Soviet régime. The miserable condition 
in the eleventh year of the Bolshevist ré- 
gime of the working class and the trade 
unions of Russia proclaims this danger. 


Russia Today 


Trotsky proves that the working pro- 
letariat in the cities is worse off than it 
was in the first years after the revolu- 
tion of 1917, and he predicts that, if 
Stalin and his friends remain in power 
much longer the position will become 
much worse. “Rationalization” brings 
only increased unemployment, and the 
scale of wages, especially those of women 
and children, is being depressed. To this 
must be added the alarming increase of 
drunkenness, encouraged by the Govern- 
ment because the sale of vodka is one of 
the chief sources of revenue. The state 
of workers on the land is even worse, and 

















on the average their wages are not more 
than 63 per cent of what they were before 
the War. The hours of work are prac- 
tically unlimited, and the Government 
takes no steps to protect the poorer peas- 
ants against exploitation by the richer 
classes in the villages. The housing situ- 
ation is bad and is a danger to the de- 
velopment of industry. The number of 
unemployed is growing—it is now more 
than 2,000,000 and soon will reach 3,000,- 
000. Strikes are increasing. The man- 
agement of industrial undertakings is be- 
coming less and less satisfactory. The 
workers are at the mercy of the directors, 
and the relationship between the rank and 
file and the foremen is often no different 
from what it was before the War. The 
factory committees are paralyzed, and the 
interest of the working mass in the ad- 
ministrative meetings is disappearing. 
Schools are not provided, and the prob- 
lem of educating children is annually be- 
coming more difficult. 

Unrest is growing among the pro- 
letariat, but fear of administrative re- 
pression drives it underground. ‘Trotsky 
passes under review various sides of na- 
tional life, and proves that where there is 
no regression there is at least stagnation. 
The chief cause is the existence of an om- 
nipotent bureaucracy, which with Stalin’s 
assistance has managed gradually to sub- 
stitute itself for popular government, and 
even for the Communist Party, Stalin sees 
his advantage in having to deal, not with 
Communists conscious of their political 
rights, but with officials whose existence 
depends on his favour and who recognize 
no master but the man who provides their 
bread and butter. The Soviets—that is, 
the Assemblies—which in Lenin’s mind 
formed the backbone of the régime, have 
lost much of their importance: 





The Soviets have less and less to say in the 
decision of important political, economic, and 
cultural questions. More and more are they 
becoming appendices of the executive com- 
mittees and of the presidium. The power of 
government is concentrated in the hands of 
the presidium. Elections are held at increas- 
ingly long intervals, and the discussion of 
problems in the meetings is perfunctory. 
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FRENCH INDUSTRY 
ADVANCES 


ERMANY is not alone in the re- 

habilitation of Europe. There has 
been notable improvement in basic eco- 
nomic conditions and further progress 
towards permanent and healthy pros- 
perity in France during 1928. 

The successful stabilization of the france 
marked the beginning of a new epoch, 
ending the danger of harmful credit in- 
flation and removing important elements 
of uncertainty which had hampered the 
normal expansion of activity, says a re- 
port from Commercial Attache H. C} 
MacLean, Paris, with cooperation of Con- 
suls Harold Playter, Lille; Hugh H. Wat- 
son, Lyon; and John D. Johnson, Stras- 
bourg, to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

With a stable currency, a balanced bud- 
get, abundant credit at low rates, and a 
new feeling of confidence on the part of 
the consuming public, French business, 
with few exceptions, is declared to have 
developed satisfactorily, despite the con- 
tinued heavy burden of taxation. Indus- 
trial production has been steadily main- 
tained at a high level. The iron and steel 
industry made new records for the year 
as a result of the increased domestic de- 
mand. The engineering trades, espe- 
cially manufactures of machine tools, 
were active, following a large demand for 
new productive equipment. There was 
an increase in the output of automotive 
vehicles. 

In the coal industry an improvement 
took place as a result of larger sales to 
metallurgical establishments. Despite 
slackness during the first quarter, the 
chemical industry experienced a success- 
ful year, with a record production in most 
categories, and profitable selling prices. 
At the present time production, consump- 
tion, and prices of chemical products are 
stable at a high level. 

Despite a midyear depression in gen- 
eral conditions, the wool industry had a 
satisfactory year. Silk and rayon estab- 
lishments were exceptionally active, but 
the outlook for the immediate future is 
less favorable. Only the cotton mills re- 
port an unsatisfactory year, manufac- 
turers claiming that prices were unre- 
munerative. 
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The government’s antbitious housing 
program insures prolonged activity in 
the building materials and construction 
trades, it is said. There is greater evi- 
dence of a labor shortage and the ten- 
dency of both wages and prices is up- 
ward. Car loadings and port traffic both 
reflect an increasing volume of trade, and 
although higher imports and the reduced 
value of exports caused an unfavorable 
visible foreign trade balance during 1928 
as compared with the preceding year, 
this was due entirely to lower export 
prices, inasmuch as the tonnage of ex- 
ports increased. Although the major 
cereal crops made a good showing, the 
price situation was highly unsatisfactory, 
and the prolonged summer drought 
caused serious damage to other crops. 

A statement of the Bank of France 
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for January 4 as compared with that of 
December 28 showed a gold reserve of 
32,680,000,000 francs, an increase of 
700,000,000 francs. Sight deposits 
abroad totaled 13,547,000,000 francs, an 
increase of 36,000,000 francs. Negoti- 
able foreign paper declined by 714,000,- 
000 francs to 18,416,000,000 francs. The 
item comprising exchange sold under a 
repurchase agreement has been entirely 
wiped out. Discounts at 4,547,000,000 
francs, were 1,200,000,000 francs lower, 
and advances on securities increased 
100,000,000 francs to  2,326,000,000 
francs. ‘Fhe note issue stood at 64,183,- 
000,000 francs, an increase of 267,000,- 
000 francs. The current account of the 
Treasury at 6,160,000,000 francs, showed 
a decrease of 670,000,000 francs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT UNION 


By THORVALD SOLBERG 
Register of Copyrights of the Library of Congress 


HE principle of literary property pro- 
tection has made slow progress in 
the United States. Within a few years 
a century and a half will have elapsed 
since the enactment of our earliest copy- 
right legislation. The resolution adopted 
by Congress on May 2, 1783, recom- 
mended the several states to secure to 
the authors of new books the copyright 
of such books for a certain time. Twelve 
of the thirteen original states enacted 
such legislation, and our first Federal 
Copyright Act followed on May 31, 1790. 
These early laws confined the rights 
granted to authors who were citizens of 
the United States and the Federal Act 
of 1790 contained a provision excluding 
from this legal protection the foreign au- 
thor’s work and expressly permitting the 
importation, reprinting, and selling of 
his work in the United States. 

The early state laws on copyright con- 
tained in their preambles a statement that 
it was agreeable to the principles of nat- 
ural equity and justice that every author 
should be secured in receiving the profits 
that might arise from the sale of his 
works. But in these very enactments 


care was taken not only to deny such se- 


curity to foreign authors (by express 
statement in some of them) but it was 
further enacted that the protection in 
any state for the works of an author liv- 
ing without the boundaries of that state 
should depend upon the existence of 
reciprocal protection in such author’s own 
state. 

In the amendatory legislation follow- 
ing the Act of 1790 and especially in the 
various acts of revision passed in 1831 
and 1870, and in our Revised Statutes of 
1873 the same general provisions are 
found repeated; a specific limitation of 
the grant of copyright to works by citi- 
zens of the United States—and making 
the protection to depend upon compliance 
with purely technical formalities that 
have nothing to do with the principle of 
copyright protection. When finally, 
after long and strenuous endeavor, con- 
gressional enactment was secured to ex- 
tend copyright to foreign authors, not 
only were the previous technical require- 
ments reenacted, but exact compliance 
therewith by transatlantic authors was de- 
manded and other new and burdensome 
conditions were imposed. Literary-prop- 
erty protection for the foreign author 
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was not to be secured except upon the 
manufacture in the United States of the 
author’s book for which protection was 
desired ; and while extending to the for- 
eign author a protected market for his 
literary production in the United States, 
he was expressly excluded from supply- 
ing that market with copies of the origi- 
nal edition of his work, and could only 
arrange to have sold for his benefit in such 
market copies of his book which were 
actually produced in the United States. 
This requirement of American manufac- 
ture and the prohibition of importation 
of copies of the foreign author’s work was 
modified by the legislation of 1909 so far 
as books printed in languages other than 
English were concerned. But up to the 
present time it is still a necessity in order 
to secure copyright protection in the 
United States that any work by a foreign 
author which is originally produced in 
the English language must be re-manu- 
factured in the United States, and it is 
only when it has been so re-manufactured 
that a continuing copyright protection 
can be secured, and during the full period 
of that protection the copies of his au- 
thorized, original edition are excluded; 
except that an American reader or stu- 
dent may import “for his individual use. 
and not for sale” one copy of such au- 
thor’s book. 

The Copyright Act of 1891 permitted 
the foreign author to claim protection for 
his work in the United States, but only 
when the foreign country of which such 
author was a citizen granted, 

“either by treaty, convention, agreement, 
or law, to citizens of the United States the 
benefit of copyright on substantially the 
same basis as to its own citizens, or copy- 
right protection substantially equal to the 
protection secured to such foreign author 
under this Act or by treaty.” 


The Act provided that the existence of 
this required reciprocal protection was to 
be made known by a Presidential Proc- 
lamation. Since 1891, such copyright 
proclamations have been issued in behalf 
of the nationals of some 30 foreign coun- 
tries. These copyright relations are based 
upon an understanding that in return 
for the extension to our nationals of the 
rights and remedies accorded by the copy- 
right laws of such foreign countries, au- 
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thors who are citizens of such foreign 
countries are entitled to claim all the 
rights accorded by our copyright laws. 
It is, of course, necessary for the for- 
eign author to comply fully and exactly 
with the conditions and formalities pre- 
scribed by our copyright laws, and for 
our citizens to do the same in each for- 
eign country where copyright protection 
is claimed. Hence the protection is not 
automatic, but depends upon exact com- 
pliance with any requirements prescribed. 
It is, therefore, neither a very practical 
nor a satisfactory procedure. An Ameri- 
can author if he wishes copyright pro- 
tection in certain foreign countries is 
obliged to ascertain just what he may be 
required to do in each of such countries, 
and within what interval of time he must 
do it. It is not the automatic protec- 
tion which might be secured by means 
of a treaty or convention. 

The European countries, recognizing 
the disadvantage incident to copyright 
laws providing copyright for differing 
periods of protection, covering diverse 
subject-matters of copyright, and ac- 
corded upon compliance with different 
conditions, united in formulating an 
International Copyright Convention, 
under which there was instituted in 1887 
an International Copyright Union, and 
the authors of any one of the countries 
within this Union are protected, auto- 
matically in each of the other countries 
of the Union, which now includes 33 coun- 
tries; the United States, together with 
China and Russia not being members. 

The creation of this Copyright Union 
is the most noticeable forward movement 
with respect to copyright protection that 
the world has seen. It is a very practical 
method of securing for all authors that 
respect for and the legal protection of 
their created works throughout practically 
the entire world. It has no doubt done 
more to foster authorship, to promote 
literary, artistic, dramatic, and musical 
production than any legislation enacted 
by the countries independently. 

The United States has not yet entered 
into this Union. It has been persistently 
invited to do so. Our Minister to Swit- 
zerland attended the formative confer- 
ences held at Berne, Switzerland; the 
Register of Copyrights was present at 
the Conference of revision held at Berlin 
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in 1908; and at the recent copyrigit con- 
ference in Rome the United States was 
represented by a delegation comprising 
the American Ambassador there, the 
Counselor and the commercial attaches of 
the Embassy, the Hon. Sol Bloom, and 
the Register of Copyrights. 

The question of adherence to the Inter- 
national Copyright Convention by the 
United States has become more insistent 
with the passing of time. Originally it 
was of more importance to European 
countries than to the United States that 
the latter country should become a mem- 
ber of the Union; but with the great de- 
velopment of literary, musical, and dra- 
matic production in the United States and 
the creation of the very great interests 
of motion-picture producers and phono- 
graph-record makers, it has become very 
desirable that all intellectual producers 
should become entitled to this assured, 
automatic protection throughout all the 
countries of the Union. 

The purpose of international copyright 
is to secure such general protection for 
the author’s works everywhere. The 
product of an author’s mind is property 
of a kind that lends itself to such world 
protection. Under modern conditions an 
author can send his work to all parts of 
the world, but he should be assured that 
it will be respected wherever it goes. If 
his work is a book, copies of it can be sent 
into all the countries of the International 
Postal Union upon payment of a few 
cents of postage. It is reasonably con- 
tended that an author’s book should be 
thus fully protected everywhere, and, as 
a corollary, that authorized copies of his 
book should be permitted to go to every 
part of the world. 

In the various European countries, 
after their domestic legislation had ac- 
corded protection to authors of such coun- 
tries, it was found desirable that this 
protection should be extended to authors 
of countries with which there had been 
developed a close literary intercourse. 
The result was a series of copyright 
treaties or conventions between different 
countries. Presently it was realized 


that it was feasible for a number of coun. 
tries to agree to offer copyright protec- 
tion in each of them for the works of the 
authors of all of them, and the idea of a 
general copyright treaty led to a proposal 
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in 1882 for such a Convention as the 
basis for an international copyright 
union. This idea was developed in con- 
ferences held at Berne, Switzerland, for 
several years in succession and resulted 
in 1886 in the signing of the Interna- 
tional Copyright Convention by ten 
European countries, such countries be- 
coming thereby the initial members of 
the resulting International Copyright 
Union, which went into effect on Septem- 
ber 5, 1887. 

This Convention was revised at Paris 
in 1896, at Berlin in 1908, and at Rome 
in 1928, and this final revision was there 
signed on Saturday, June 2d last. Such 
countries as have signed this Convention 
and ratified it are according to the Arti- 
cles of Convention “constituted into a 
Union for the protection of the rights of 
authors in their literary and artistic 
works.” Authors belonging to one of the 
countries of the Union enjoy for their 
works not only the rights accorded by the 
country where the work is first published 
but in all the other countries of the 
Union such rights as are accorded by the 
domestic legislation of such countries to 
their own authors. The enjoyment and 
the exercise of such rights are not sub- 
ject to any formality. The extent of the 
protection, as well as the means of re- 
dress to safeguard the author’s right, are 
regulated exclusively by the legislation of 
the country where the protection is 
claimed and the period of protection is 
also governed by the provisions of the 
domestic copyright law of each country, 
although there has been adopted as a 
desirable period of protection what is 
called the Union-term of copyright, 
namely, life of the author plus fifty years. 
Such are the essential provisions of the 
Articles of Convention upon which this 
Copyright Union is founded. 

In the interval between 1887 and 1928 
one country after another has become a 
member of this Union until 33 states are 
now included. The delegates upon the 
part of the United States who were in 
attendance at the Rome Conference were 
without authority to vote upon proposed 
amendments or to sign the adopted con- 
vention. But until the first day of Au- 
gust 1931 the United States may enter 
the Copyright Union by means of ad- 
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hesion either to the Convention of 1908 
or to the Convention of 1928. 

Many reasons may be advanced why the 
United States should become a member 
of this Union. Our entry is demanded 
as an act of fairness upon our part. Our 
authors may now automatically secure 
protection for their works in all the coun- 
tries of the Union, although the United 
States is not a member of such Union, 
by first or simultaneous publication in 
any one Union country. To a certain 
extent the United States has taken advan- 
tage of this means of securing the privi- 
leges accorded by the Articles of Conven- 
tion by first publication in England. It 
is preferable that the United States 
should secure the advantages accorded by 
membership in the Copyright Union by 
actually becoming a member, not de- 
pending upon the friendly aid of other 
countries. 

One of the most fruitful agencies for 
bringing about friendly relations be- 
tween different peoples is found in their 
printed literature. There can be no 
question of the distinct advantage of a 
free and full exchange of books and 
magazines between the United States and 
European countries. One great hin- 
drance to such a reasonable and beneficent 
exchange is the present lack of adequate 
and truly reciprocal copyright protec- 
tion. Nothing so surely makes for the 
production and the wide circulation of 
books as adequate and assured security 
for the rights of their authors, and not 
only so, but their sacredness as literary 
property is necessary to their just appre- 
ciation. Books which may be reprinted 
without regard to their authors are nec- 
essarily tinged with the disrespect which 
goes with the act of misappropriation. 

The United States has just accepted 
by a vote in the Senate of 85 to 1, the 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War. 
The President’s letter to the Senate 
transmitting the text of this treaty for 
its Constitutional action, gives the names 
of 15 countries signing this treaty on 
August 27, 1928, and he states that since 
the date of signature 44 other powers 
have communicated the information that 
they have taken the necessary steps to 
adhere to the treaty or that they intend 
to do so. The United States has thus 
entered upon a new ard important asso- 
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ciation with all these foreign countries. 
They include probably all the European 
countries which are members of the Inter- 
national Copyright Union. It is very 
obvious that all the Union countries ad- 
hering to this new peace pact would 
warmly welcome the entrance of the 
United States into the Copyright Union 
and the establishment thereby of a new 
international bond of commercial and cul- 
tural relationship that would go far to- 
wards creating those feelings of friendly 
regard and respect which lead most di- 
rectly to the renunciation of war. 


PEACE AGENCIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
I 
NATIONAL PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
American Committee for the Outlawry of 
War 
134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 4006 
Woolworth Bidg., New York City 
American Foundation (Maintaining Ameri- 
can Peace Award) 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 
American Goodwill Association 
American Branch) 
50 East 42d St., New York City 
American Friends’ Service Committee 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Peace Society 
613 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
American School Citizenship League 
405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Arbitration Crusade 
114 East 31st St., New York City 
Association for Peace Education 
5733 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Catholic Association for International Peace 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 
Church Peace Union 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Committee for International Cooperation 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Committee on Educational Publicity in the 
Interest of World Peace 
305 West 113th St., New York City 
Committee on Militarism in Education 
387 Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
City 
Corda Fratres Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs of America 
Care Prof. Thos. E. Oliver, 1004 West 
California Ave., Urbana, Ill. 
Council on Foreign Relations 
25 West 43d St., New York City 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order 
Room 505, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City 


( Franco- 
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F. I. D. A. C. American Branch, The Ameri- 
can Legion 
50 Church St., New York City 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 
383 Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
City 


Fellowship of Youth for Peace 
104 East 9th St., New York City 


Foreign Policy Association 
18 East 41st St., New York City 


Friends’ General Conference 
154 North 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. American 
Group 
129 East 52d St., New York City 


Intercollegiate Peace Association 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Interparliamentary Union. American Group 
613 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


League of Nations Non-Partisan Association 
6 East 39th St., New York City 


Mennonite Peace Problems Committee 
Scottsdale, Pa. 


National Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War 
1010 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York City 


National Committee on the Churches and 
World Peace 
105 East 22d St., New York City 


National Council for the Prevention of War 
532 17th St., Washington, D. C. 


Parliament of Peace and Universal Brother- 
hood 


Point Loma, Calif. 


Peace Association of Friends in America 
205 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society to Eliminate Economic Causes of 
War 
Wellesley, Mass. 


War Resisters International. U. S. Com- 
mittee 
132 West 12th St., New York City 
War Resisters League 
132 West 12th St., New York City 
Women’s International League for Peace 


and Freedom. U. S. Section 
522 17th St., Washington, D. C. 


Women’s Peace Society 
20 Vesey St., New York City 
Women’s Peace Union. U. S. Section 
39 Pearl St., New York City 


World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


World Peace Association 
Greenville, Iowa 


World Peace Foundation 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


World Peace Mission 
1833 Franklin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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II 
LOCAL PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association for World Peace 
Atascadero, Calif. 


Ashtabula Peace Society 
277 Prospect Ave., Ashtabula, Ohio 


Chicago Council for the Prevention of War 
1431 N. State St., Chicago, IL 


Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 
Room 1536, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Cincinnati Peace League 
2215 Upland Place, Walnut Hills, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Connecticut Council on International Rela- 
tions 
27 Frederick St., Hartford, Conn. 


Council on International Relations for 
Southern California 

571 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Denver Council for World Peace 
Care Platt R. Lawton, Y. M. C. A., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Duluth Council for Prevention of War 
2426 East 4th St., Duluth, Minn. 


Fellowship for World Unity 
34 Castle Boulevard, Akron, Ohio. 


Fullerton Community Council on Interna- 
tional Relations 
Care G. C. Hunter, Fullerton, Calif. 


Georgia Peace Society 
375 Cloverhurst Ave., Athens, Ga. 


Indiana Council on International Relations 
513 Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Massachusetts Council for International Co- 

operation 
Room 1108, 101 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Massachusetts Committee on Militarism in 
Education 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Michigan Council for World Peace 
8100 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Minneapolis Anti-War Council 
616 Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nashville Peace Society 
806 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


New Hampshire Peace Society 
Care Leonard H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 


Nebraska Society for World Peace 
211 Barkley Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


New York Council for International Co- 
operation to Prevent War 
15 East 40th St., New York City 


New York Peace Society for International 
Justice and Friendship 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Pan Politikin 
Prof. Paul P. Boyd, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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Peace Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 
304 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peace and Service Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Peace Society 
1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Peace Council 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland Women’s Peace Council 
729 Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 
Saginaw Council of International Relations 
517 Madison St., Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Paul Council for Prevention of War 
682 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Seattle Peace Society 
218 Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma Council for World Friendship 
609 East 35th St., Tacoma, Wash. 
Utah Council for Prevention of War 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Washington Council on International Rela- 
tions 
1901 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Washington, Association for World Friend- 


ip 
710 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Webster Groves Peace Council 
Care J. O. Wilkinson, 760 Tuxedo Bldg., 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Women’s Council for Promotion of Peace 
508 Allerton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
World Friendship Club of Santa Barbara 
25 East Anapamu St., Santa Barbara, 


Calif. 
Ill 
OTHER GROUPS WITH PEACE 
AGENCIES 


American Association Favoring Reconsidera- 
tion of the War Debts 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


American Association of University Women 
1634 Eye St., Washington, D. C. 


American Federation of Labor 
Mass. Ave. and 9th St., 
D. C. 


American Federation of Teachers 
327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 


American Institute of International Law 
2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


American Legion; Commission on World 
Peace and Foreign Relations 
Col. H. D. Linsley, 31st floor, 
Tower, New York City 


American Legion, Commission on American 
Legion Program of World Peace 
Rev. Gill Robb Wilson, Trenton, N. J. 


American Society of International Law 
2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Washington, 


Ritz 
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Camp Fire Girls 
31 East 17th St., New York City 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
4 East 76th St., New York City 
Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 


Council of Women for Home Missions 
156 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Esperanto Association of North America 
507 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America 
105 East 22d St., New York City 
Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America 
419 4th Ave., New York City 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
1734 N St., Washington, D. C. 
General Welfare Board of Church of the 
Brethren 
Warsaw, Ind. 


Girl Scouts of America 
617 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Girls’ Friendly Society of America 
15 East 40th St., New York City 


Institute of International Education 
2 West 45th St., New York City 


International Auxiliary Language Associa- 
tion in the United States 
Care Herbert N. Shenton, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 


International Brotherhood League 
Point Loma, Calif. 


International House 
500 Riverside Drive, New York City 


International Language (Ido) Society of 
America 
1018 Louisa St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


International Lyceum and Chatauqua Asso- 
ciation 
1015 Auditorium Bldg., 431 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


International New Thought Alliance 
311 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Junior Red Cross 
American Red Cross Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


League for Industrial Democracy 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


League of Neighbors 
Boston, Mass. 


League for Organization of Progress 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


League of Women Voters 
1010 Grand Central 
New York City 
Missionary Education Movement of 
United States and Canada 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City 
National Association of Ex-military Recon- 
struction Aides 
Care Alice Ueland, Roseburg, Ore. 


Terminal Bldg., 


the 
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National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City 
National Committee on American-Japanese 
Relations 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
National Consumers’ League 
156 Fifth Ave., New York City 
National Council of Jewish Women 
2109 Broadway, New York City 
National Council of Jewish Juniors 
5413 Cornell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
National Council of Women of the U. S. A. 
370 Fifth Ave., New York City 
National Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
National Education Association 
1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Grange 
970 College Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
National Kindergarten Association 
8 W. 40th St., New York City 
National League of Women Voters 
532 17th St., Washington, D. C. 
National Reform Association 
209 9th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Student Federation of America 
Care Miss Marvin Breckinridge, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union 
1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. and 
35 B St. N. W., Washington, D 
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National Woman’s Trade Union League 
311 Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Pan American Union 
Pan American Bldg., 17th St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Pan-Pacific Union 
Care Alexander H. Ford, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 
Peoples’ Lobby 
89 Bliss Bldg., 35 B St. 
ington, D. C. 
Rotary International 
221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Service Star Legion 
Care Mrs. B. W. Maxwell, Millersville 
Rd. and 46th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
United Christian Missionary Society 
425 DeBoliviere Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
Christian Endeavor Bldg., Mt. Vernon & 
Joy Sts., Boston, Mass. 
United Synagogue of America 
531 W. 123d St., New York City 
Woman’s Missionary Union of Friends in 
America 
Care Sina M. Stanton, 
Lane, Bethesda, Md. 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
17 E. 42d St., New York City 
World Federation of Education Associations 
Care Raymond T. Rich, 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
World Unity Foundation 
4 E. 12th St., New York City 


N. W., Wash- 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE PAST HALF-CENTURY 


By DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


IFTY years ago, in 1878, the Statis- 

tical Abstract of the United States 
made its timid, hesitant debut in the 
then somewhat exclusive society of eco- 
nomic handbooks. Now, in 1928, we 
have brought out the 50th number of 
the Abstract, incomparably larger, of 
course, and vastly more comprehensive 
and scientifically organized. 

Consider for a moment what the world 
of business was like, what was being done 
fifty years ago. 

Like every other age, it was a good 
deal of a kaleidoscope. Andrew Carne- 


gie (once a bobbin-boy in a cotton-mill 
at $1.20 a week) and his group of tire- 
less associates had begun to write, in let- 
ters of molten metal, the thunderous Epic 


of Steel. Hardy pioneers were thrusting 
forward vigorously into the rich prairie 
lands of western Kansas and Nebraska. 
In the White House the President, in 
1878, was Rutherford B. Hayes. The 
first unified railway system from New 
York to Chicago had just got under way, 
reducing the time of the trip from 50 
hours to 24. 

The per capita wealth of the nation 
was less than $900. Sailing vessels 
formed three-quarters of the Nation’s 
four million gross tons of shipping. 
Shivering passengers in horse-cars (as one 
writer tells us) warmed themselves in 
winter by pushing their lower extremities 
into heaps of straw, piled a foot deep on 
the floor. The first petroleum pipe-line, 
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500 miles long, was being built from the 
Pennsylvania oilfields to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Great herds of cattle were be- 
ginning to be driven north from Texas 
into the old “bison country,” and cattle- 
men were struggling fiercely over the pos- 
session of the range. 

American domestic exports were av- 
eraging somewhat less than one-seventh 
the figure of the present day. 

It is amusing to contrast present-day 
conditions with those in 1878, as regards 
some of the things that we consider in- 
dispensable in our every-day life. Take 
the telephone, for instance. The Statis- 
tical Abstract tells us that in 1927 we 
had in the United States about 1814 mil- 
lion telephones. Nearly 60 million miles 
of wire are devoted to the instantaneous 
transmission of the human voice, and at 
least 60 million messages are flashed over 
those wires every day in the year. The 
stupendous sum of more than five billion 
dollars is invested in telephone opera- 
tions. 

And what was the situation 50 years 
ago, when the Statistical Abstract made 
its first appearance? The telephone was 
in its merest infancy—the Abstract didn’t 
even mention it. Our fathers were de- 
scribing it as “a curious electric toy” that 
could not possibly amount to anything. 
The foremost European newspaper was 
denouncing the new device as “the latest 
American humbug” and declaring vehe- 
mently that it was “far inferior” to the 
speaking-tube. The Emperor Dom Pedro 
the Second, who reigned for 49 years in 
Brazil, visited the United States in the 
1870’s, and got one of his greatest thrills 
at the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia. He picked up, amost accidentally, 
a queer cone-shaped instrument and put it 
to his ear. His Imperial Majesty gave 
a sudden jump. “Good Heavens! The 
thing talks!” was his startled exclama- 
tion. The English author, Arnold Ben- 
nett, has called the record of the tele- 
phone’s advance “the proudest and most 
poetical achievement of the American 
people.” 

And the radio—that most miraculous, 
most magical, of all inventions! The 
Statistical Abstract tells us that in 1925 
nearly $177,000,000 worth of radio ap- 
paratus was manufactured in this coun- 
try, and for 1928 the value must be sev- 
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eral times greater. During the past 10 
years more than 13 million receiving sets 
have been installed in American homes. 
In 1878 even the wildest dreamers had 
not remotely conceived any such possibil- 
ity. If, 50 years ago, you had seriously 
asserted that by 1928 people could sit in 
their living rooms in New York or Wash- 
ington and dance to the music of an or- 
chestra playing in a California hotel—and 
then, with a nonchalant flip of the fin- 
ger, hear a speaker clearing his throat 
in Port-au-Prince, Haiti—there is no 
doubt what would have happened to you. 
Talk about “plucking things out of thin 
air!” That thin air, or ether, or what- 
ever the medium may be, has been the 
source of a gigantic industry that is now 
furnishing some exceedingly interesting 
figures for that bulky, brown “Abstract” 
book of ours. 

In many ways the America of 1878 
was the seed-bed from which the great 
growths of the past half-century have 
sprung. It was a time that witnessed 
the inception of many splendid develop- 
ments. But the radio is only one of 
numerous things that were utterly un- 
known then—things whose creation and 
marvelous rise and spread have made 
1878 seem almost as medieval as the days 
of Charlemagne. 

“Civilization,” Burton Hendrick says 
somewhere, “is very largely a matter of 
intercommunication.” And it is pre- 
cisely in this field of intercommunication 
that the most extraordinary advances 
have been made in the years since the 
Government began to give the people an 
account of “the state of the Union” 
through the medium of the Statistical 
Abstract. 

Chief among these agencies, of course, 
is the motor car. If in those days any- 
one had seen a vehicle moving mysteri- 
ously along a level street with no quad- 
ruped attached to it he would have sus- 
pected that his eyes had suddenly gone 
back on him. Not till the nineties did 
our present-day “motor millionaires” be- 
gin—to the accompaniment of much head- 
shaking and derisive jibes by the neigh- 
bors—to tinker seriously with the contri- 
vances designed to produce some kind of 
“horseless carriage.” And today our 
Statistical Abstract tells us that we have 
more than 23 million motor vehicles in 
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this country and that we are turning out 
yearly about three billion dollars’ worth 
of them. 

The Abstract shows how the past 30 
years have witnessed the rise of this enor- 
mous activity (now ranking first among 
our manufacturing industries). To the 
people of 1878 all this would have been 
as remote from reality as a dissertation 
in the Choctaw language. 

I think that most of us, offhand, would 
be inclined to assert, very positively, that 
the number of horses is vastly less than 
it was half a century ago. In fact, it 
seems sometimes as though the horse were 
as extinct as the pterodactyl. What do 
our official figures have to say about this? 
We find that there are more horses in 
the United States today than there were 
in 1880. That is certainly rather amaz- 
ing, even though a closer study of the 
Abstract shows that the number is de- 
clining now, having reached its peak 10 
or 15 years ago. 

We are apt to think, too, that hay has 
lost much of its importance in the eco- 
nomic scheme of things, and that it has 
been supplanted, for the most part, by 
the commodity that we call “gas.” But 
that idea is even more mistaken than our 
supposition about the horse. The Statis- 
tical Abstract tells us that, both in quan- 
tity and value, we are producing four 
times as much hay in this country now 
as we were 50 years ago. And we are 
astonished to learn, from a rapid conning 
of the figures that hay now ranks fourth 
in value among all the crops produced in 
the United States—corn, cotton, and 
wheat being the first three. 

Absolutely indispensable to American 
automotive activities, as well as to many 
others, has been the growth during the 
past 50 years in the output of petroleum 
and its products, particularly gasoline. 
An oil-well discovered on the banks of 
the Cumberland River shortly before the 
Civil War was regarded as of little value 
because, forsooth, “its product was use- 
ful only as medicine.” Half a century 
ago, less than 17 million barrels of crude 
petroleum were being produced yearly in 
the United States. In 1927, according 
to the Abstract figures, the number was 
nearly 900 million barrels. We lead the 
world, of course, in this respect. The 
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is now second; its production, which will 
be more than 100 million barrels for 1928, 
has jumped 65 per cent in one year. 

In 1925 the American production of 
gasoline was nearly 10 times as great as 
it had been even so recently as 1914— 
and the figure for the more recent year 
was nearly 11 billion gallons. 

The growth of the electric light and 
power industry has been one of the most 
remarkable of recent developments in the 
United States. When our Statistical Ab- 
stract made its bow, electricity was very 
little used; in 192% American public- 
utility companies produced more than 80 
billion kilowatt-hours of electric current. 
Today we have about one-half of the 
total world capacity of public-utility 
plants. I need hardly say that the ex- 
tensive utilization of electric power in 
industry has been one of the most potent 
factors in our astounding industrial ad- 
vance. And in the home, too, as you all 
know, it has been simply invaluable— 
giving rise, besides its use for lighting, to 
the creation of all kinds of devices and 
appliances, of high domestic utility and 
therapeutic value, that hadn’t been 
thought of in 1878. During the past 10 
years the American people have purchased 
more than eight million vacuum cleaners 
and one and one-fourth million electric 
refrigerators. They’ve also bought five 
and one-half million washing machines, 
the greater number of these being hand- 
operated, of course. 

The figures in the Statistical Abstract 
show plainly how, during the past 50 
years, the United States has grown. The 
pioneering days have been relegated to 
remembrance. The conquering of a vast 
continental area has been virtually 
finished. The land has been subjugated ; 
its capabilities have been explored, har- 
nessed, and directed to the uses of man. 
The past half-century in the United 
States has witnessed the end of an 
epoch—and the birth of a greater one. 

The main emphasis in American eco- 
nomic effort has been very sharply altered. 
The mere physical “spreading out” has 
been succeeded by intensification and an 
“upward flowering” in an endless variety 
of fields. Machinery has, in the main, 
supplanted muscularity. The path- 
breaker of the prairie has yielded place 
to the technician. The scientist, the re- 
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search worker, the industrial organizer, 
the expert in management, have combined 
to transform the face of commercial 
America. Skill in manufacture, efficiency 
and speed in transportation, resourceful, 
energetic salesmanship—these have be- 
come the objectives whose attainment, in 
part at least, has enabled the Nation to 
cultivate so profitably its domestic mar- 
ket and to enter also, with no small de- 
gree of success, the markets lying over- 
seas. 

During the first half of this 50-year 
period the country was concerned chiefly 
with providing the essentials in transpor- 
tation and with building up the basic 
industries such as those of metal-mining, 
coal, petroleum, and the manufacture of 
iron and steel. With this accomplished, 
the United States was free to embark on 
a vigorous expansion in diversified indus- 
try. 
The truly phenomenal character of that 
expansion is shown most strikingly by 
other data in the Statistical Abstract. 

During the 50 years that have passed 
since the Government first issued the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 
the per capita wealth of our country has 
risen from $870 to nearly $3,000. So 
far as actual funds are concerned, every 
individual in the Nation is at least three 
and a half times as “well-to-do” as was 
the case half a century ago, though, of 
course, because of the change in prices 
during that time, the increase in buying 
power has not been quite on the same 
ratio. The advance in the total resources 
of the country has been even more as- 
tounding. The latest available figure for 
those total resources shows that they 
aggregated about 325 billion dollars, seven 
and a half times the sum for the year 
1880. The ratio of increase in our na- 
tional wealth has been three times greater 
than that of our population. Deposits 
in our banks have mounted from some- 
thing more than two billion dollars in 
1880 to 51 billion in 1927. 

Fifty years ago the American people 
were laying the bands of steel that were 
to bind together the far-flung regions of 
the Nation and to open vast new areas 
to cultivation and the forces of economic 
progress. The building of the transcon- 
tinental railways was a genuine pioneer 
epic of hardship, courage, and dauntless 
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tenacity in the conquest of obstacles im- 
posed by nature. In 1878 there were only 
about 80,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States, and even those were not 
closely coordinated as to regularity of 
service and effectively unified operation. 
Today, according to our Statistical Ab- 
stract, there are 250,000 miles of railway 
in this country. 

The most recent figure for the value 
of our crops is that of 1926, when the 
total yield was recorded as nine and one- 
fourth billion dollars—showing a four- 
fold increase during the preceding half- 
century. In the period 1876-1880 the 
average yield per acre of our 10 leading 
crops was under $12—a figure which had 
grown to nearly $21 in 1924. During 
the earlier period we produced more than 
$600,000,000 worth of corn, while by 
1927 the value had increased to over two 
billion; the value of our wheat crop rose 
from less than $400,000,000 to nearly a 
billion, and of cotton from $244,000,000 
to one and one-fourth billion. 

In 1878 the western “frontier” was not 
yet closed. The pioneer was pressing on- 
ward. Public lands were available. A 
free farm could still be had by anyone 
who chose to take it. Intensive cultiva- 
tion was very little practiced ; more favor- 
able conditions, and larger production, 
were attained by moving farther along 
to new and virgin soil. But inevitably— 
and very soon—this condition came to 
an end, with the practically complete oc- 
cupation of the public lands suitable for 
agricultural effort. A fuller utilization 
of soil resources became necessary. Sci- 
ence was called upon. Agricultural edu- 
cation was instituted and wonderfully de- 
veloped. In the larger phases of agri- 
culture, specialization gradually became 
the order of the day—being furthered by 
the introduction of splendid labor-saving 
machinery for the farm. 

In 1880 our rural population formed 
71 per cent of the total; in 1925 the pro- 
portion was only 45 per cent. Yet there 
are 18 million more people in the rural 
districts of the United States today than 
there were 50 years ago. Farm acreage 
has increased from 536 to 924 million, 
and the value of farm property is nearly 
five times as great as it was in 1878. 
Half a century ago the value of all Ameri- 
can farm products was less than two and 
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one-fourth billion dollars yearly—while 
by 1925 it had risen to more than 13 bil- 
lion. 

The most amazing figures in the Statis- 
tical Abstract are those that show the 
rise of our manufacturing industries. 
Back in 1878 the income produced from 
manufactures amounted to something 
under two billion dollars. In 1925 the 
value added to raw materials in the mills 
and factories of this country had reached 
the staggering total of nearly 27 billions, 
while the value of all finished products 
in this field was about 63 billions. Fifty 
years ago we had three million people en- 
gaged in manufacturing pursuits, while 
in 1925 there were nearly nine and three- 
fourth million. Thus, while the num- 
ber of workers increased only three and 
a half times as compared with a half- 
century ago, the income produced from 
their activities in 1925 was nearly 14 
times greater—surely a striking and 
gratifying commentary on our American 
production methods and the marvelous 
efficiency of the machinery now in use. 

As regards mineral production, the 
statistics in the Abstract show a 13-fold 
increase in the output of our mines and 
oil wells as compared with the period 
half a century ago. We are producing 
10 times as much coal as we did in those 
early days. 

In finance, the past 50 years have seen 
the United States rise from the depths 
of monetary despair to a position of really 
extraordinary security and monetary 
affluence. The years 1878 and 1928 may 
be taken, indeed, as marking two ex- 
tremes. In 1878 financial conditions in 
this country were thoroughly dishearten- 
ing—but the very next year, in 1879, gold 
specie payments were resumed, and, with 
the aid of a wonderful wheat crop, it 
proved possible to maintain the new and 
better position. From that time on, ex- 
cept for temporary setbacks, our prog- 
ress has been very marked. One of the 
salient events, of course, was the estab- 
lishment in 1914 of the Federal Reserve 
system—affording a much-needed flexi- 
bility in banking, operating at the same 
time as a stabilizing influence, and en- 
abling the American people to avoid 
periods of acute seasonal stress. 
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What, it may be asked, have been the 
main causes in the great economic prog- 
ress? First of all we must give credit, 
of course, to the great and varied re- 
sources provided by Nature in most parts 
of the territory of our Republic—the rich 
soil, the favorable climate, the extensive 
deposits of minerals. But, in addition, 
the effective utilization of these resources 
has called for certain qualities in our 
people, qualities which (we may say with 
all due modesty) have been generously 
displayed. Half a century ago an eco- 
nomic writer, discussing American in- 
dustry, used the terms “quick-witted- 
ness,” “intellectual audacity,” “variety; 
of resource and facility of expedients.” 
It is pretty plain, I think, that those 
characteristics have “stayed with” our 
people steadily and have served them 
well. And the Nation’s pioneers, in 
every aspect of economic effort, have 
manifested the qualities of persistence, 
bravery, and self-sacrifice. 

One of the greatest of the elements 
working toward American industrial and 
commercial progress during the 50-year 
period that we’ve been reviewing has 
been the size of the market. The enor- 
mous unrestricted and highly diversified 
domestic field available for sales-effort on 
the part of manufacturers—the vast 
population needing the products of our 
American farms—these have formed a se- 
cure foundation on which our producers 
have been able to build and to expand. 
Domestic trade, with its amazing variety 
and the versatility that it demands, has 
been an invaluable training-ground for 
our successful salesmanship overseas. 

Thus we have seen the amazing eco- 
nomic advance of our country during the 
past half-century. We have viewed 
(rather hastily, to be sure) some of the 
startling contrasts between the business 
life and the everyday life of the United 
States 50 years ago and that which we 
know today. 

Let us look at the business conditions 
existing now, at the beginning of 1929, in 
relation to those that prevailed a year 
ago. Even with this somewhat restricted 
basis of comparison, we note, in many 
lines, a highly gratifying progress. 
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The year 1928 closed with domestic 
business larger than ever before and for- 
eign trade moving in exceptional volume, 
and there is every indication that the 
high levels of recent months will be car- 
ried into the New Year. The output of 
farm crops during 1928 was larger than 
in the preceding year, and industrial pro- 
duction showed an even greater increase. 
Exports of American merchandise were 
larger than in any year since 1920—ex- 
ceeding $5,100,000,000. 

The automotive and construction in- 
dustries continued throughout 1928 to be 
the backbone of America’s prosperity. 
Automobile production was larger than in 
any earlier year, and contracts for future 
construction showed a substantial growth. 
More than four and one-fourth million 
passenger cars and trucks were produced 
in 1928, or about 25 per cent more than 
in 192%. This shows very clearly that 
the demand for automotive vehicles, both 
in this country and abroad, is a long way 
from being satiated or “saturated.” The 
growth in the number of “two-car fam- 
ilies” serves to strengthen the convic- 
tion that anything like a “saturation 
point” in automotive activity is exceed- 
ingly remote. 

There were also marked increases in 
the output of rubber tires, gasoline, steel 
sheets, and many other industries that sell 
their products to automobile manufac- 
turers or car owners. 

Construction operations, which declined 
slightly in 1927, showed another notable 
expansion during the year that has just 
passed into history. Contracts for new 
construction increased in value by almost 
seven per cent. Larger awards for homes, 
industrial buildings, public works and 
utilities, and structures for educational 
purposes more than offset the decreases 
in other types of construction. 

Wages have continued at a high level, 
and the unemployment that was noted in 
the early part of 1928 has been reduced 
toa minimum. Factory employment was 
increased for the first time in a number 
of years. Mercantile establishments, 
hotels, and the automotive distributing 
and service industries also absorbed many 
additional workers, as in other recent 
years. 

Wholesale distribution showed little 
change in volume, but sales of many dif- 
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ferent types of retail establishments in- 
creased in 1928. Sales of mail-order 
houses and various kinds of chain stores 
had a particularly large growth, but this 
was partly due to the greater number of 
stores operated. Department-store sales 
also increased, and there was a consider- 
able reduction in the size of their inven- 
tories. 

Further progress has been made in the 
elimination of waste and in the increase 
of business efficiency. During recent 
years there have been marked increases 
in the per capita output of our manufac- 
turing industries and our agriculture, 
and efforts are now being made to im- 
prove the efficiency of our distribution 
— which are still relatively waste- 
ul. 

In total value and volume, our ex- 
ports of merchandise increased about three 
per cent in 1928 and were larger than 
in any of the seven preceding years. Ex- 
ports of wholly and partly finished manu- 
factures comprised about three-fifths of 
the total trade (twice as large a propor- 
tion as in the period 1896-1900). The 
amount of exports of this type of mer- 
chandise is determined very largely by 
the extent and effectiveness of our sales 
efforts. So the further substantial growth 
of our exports of these fabricated prod- 
ucts in 1928 indicates once again our 
ability to compete successfully with other 
industrial nations. 

Exports of finished manufactures have 
been steadily expanding for six years and 
in 1928 were about 70 per cent higher 
in value than in 1922. The most marked 
growth during the past year occurred in 
the exports of automotive products, 
which seem to have reached a total value 
of almost half a billion dollars and were 
about one-fourth larger than in 1927, 
the best previous year. During the past 
six years the value of our automotive ex- 
ports has increased by about $300,000,- 
000, or more than 150 per cent. As the 
purchasing power and standard of living 
of other nations show further improve- 
ment, it is probable that there will be 
still greater demands from abroad for 
American automobiles. Marked gains 


have also occurred in recent years in our 
exports of many other fabricated com- 
modities—industrial machinery, agricul- 
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tural implements, office appliances, rub- 
ber tires, and cutlery. 

Our imports were valued at about $4,- 
100,000,000 in 1928, or two per cent less 
than in the preceding year. There was 
a further moderate decrease in import 
prices during the year, so that the quan- 
tity of goods imported was actually 
slightly larger than in 1927. The av- 
erage price of rubber—that indispensable 
raw material—was about one-fourth 
lower than a year earlier, and there were 
also marked declines in the average unit 
value of raw silk, sugar, and many other 
commodities that we import in large 
quantities. 

Summarizing conditions at the begin- 
ning of 1929, I may say that domestic 
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production and trade are in record vol- 
ume and that our foreign commerce con- 
tinues to show steady growth as a result 
of an increasing foreign demand for 
American manufactures. The mainte- 
nance of our imports at about the same 
level as in the two preceding years indi- 
cates the large purchasing power and 
general prosperity of the United States. 

Mounting prosperity, increasing com- 
fort, an ever-greater and more astonish- 
ing equipment for facilitating and accel- 
erating all the phases of our life—these 
are, it seems to me, the outstanding fea- 
tures in the economic development of our 
country, whether our comparison covers 
two years or fifty. 


THE SERBO-CROAT CRISIS 


By C. D. BOOTH 


EN years have passed since the 

South-Slavs of the former Austro- 
Hungarian empire united with the Serbs 
to form the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. This union was 
effected by the expressed wish of the three 
peoples concerned, although its consum- 
mation, at least from the Croat point of 
view, was unduly hurried by fear of Ital- 
ian aggression on the Adriatic coast in 
the winter of 1918-19. 

Today, after many bitter struggles to 
secure equality of franchise and taxation 
together with a form of local autonomy 
which would release them from the cor- 
rupt and incompetent bureaucracy of Bel- 
grade, most Croats, although still loyal 
to their King, look back with regret upon 
their separation from the well-ordered and 
prosperous life under the old Dual Mon- 
archy. 

Intemperate words and acts of both 
Croats and Serbs have resuited in a suc- 
cession of crises—Jugoslavia has had 
twenty-five cabinets since 1918—which 
culminated in the bloody incidents of 
June 20th, and in the rupture of all po- 
litical relations between the members of 
the Croat Peasant-Democrat Coalition and 
the Skupstina in the capital. 

The death of Stephen Raditch from 
wounds received in the Skupstina has 
made of him a Croatian martyr, and has 


so embittered his peasant followers that 
no leader, however anxious for reconcilia- 
tion, would dare counsel the return of the 
Croat deputies to the present parliament. 

A social boycott has been established 
against the government and all its Ser- 
bian officials. This boycott, although not 
complete, is the cause of much embarrass- 
ment to innocent civil servants and of 
considerable decrease in trade between 
Belgrade and Zagreb the two largest cities 
of the Kingdom. It is also being used 
by Croatians of the extreme left as an 
instrument to prevent their more mod- 
erate fellow countrymen from making any 
move toward reconciliation. 

To the boycott the Serbs have retali- 
ated—so it is alleged—by deliberate mis- 
management of the state railways in such 
a manner as to deprive Zagreb of its nor- 
mal supplies of wood, coal, and sugar. 
That there is a shortage of these commod- 
ities cannot be doubted, but that Bel- 
grade has intentionally caused it is diffi- 
cult to believe. Zagreb at this period of 
the year receives approximately 1,100 
freight cars a day. Its facilities permit 
the handling of 700. Congestion results, 
and to avoid this, cars are held at, or 
diverted to, other points. Incompetence 
of railway administration carried out by 
political appointees is more than an ade- 
quate explanation of present conditions, 
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and if the government is to be accused of 
deliberately depriving Zagreb of its sup- 
plies its culpable negligence lies rather in 
failure to enlarge the Zagreb freight yards 
two years ago than in any act of the past 
two months. 

Whilst Belgrade politicians are fully 
alive to the seriousness of the present 
situation, and to the need of an immediate 
agreement with the Croatians they are 
far from united in the matter of tactics. 
The followers of Vukitchevite, the Radical 
leader, demand severity in dealing with 
the dissident Peasant-Democrats. Aca 
Stojanovitch, also a Radical, backed up 
by the banking and industrial interests 
favors concession and _ conciliation. 
Davidovitch, the leader of the Serbian 
Democrats, has, on several occasions, ex- 
pressed his willingness to support the 
Croats in their demands for a change in 
the Constitution if they will return to 
the Skupstina. 

Doctor Korosetz, Prime Minister by the 
grace of Vukitchevitch and the consent of 
the Radical party, persists in his attitude 
of amiable inactivity. As a Slovene 
Clerical and confessed Federalist he 
avoids giving violent offense to the Croats 
whose eventual victory would greatly 
profit Slovenia. As Prime Minister upon 
sufferance he knows that he will be 
speedily removed if he fails to carry out 
the instructions of his Serbian allies. 

The dominant political parties in Croa- 
tia, namely the Croat Peasants and the 
Democrats are led by Dr. Macek and 
Svetozar Pribitchevitch. The former, 
until a few months ago, was a compara- 
tively obscure lieutenant of Stepan Ra- 
ditch, and the latter is a Serbian Demo- 
crat who was converted from rabid cen- 
tralism to Croatian doctrines in October, 
1927. 

Doctor Macek, a lawyer of middle age, 
inclines to the left wing of his own party. 
Last week in answer to my question as 
to the conditions upon which he would re- 
turn with his party to the Belgrade parlia- 
ment, he said: “It is impossible that we 
ever return to Belgrade, not only because 
it would be against the honor of the Croa- 
tian nation, but also because we could 
achieve nothing there. The state is ruled 
by a military camarilla.” 
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When asked what the Croats wanted he 
replied, “Complete separation of Croatia 
from Serbia in all things except their 
allegiance to the dynasty; in other words, 
personal union.” 

These statements may be taken as ez 
cathedra announcement for the benefit of 
foreigners. Privately Dr. Macek has de- 
manded absolute independence, and the 
establishment of a Croatian state. 

Mr. Pribitchevitch, his associate with 
whom the writer also had a long interview, 
said, “The conditions of our return to 
the Skupstina at Belgrade are dissolution 
of the present parliament and the holding 
of free elections. If these be granted we 
will then demand an alteration of the 
Vidovdan Constitution in the direction of 
decentralization. We shall ask for legis- 
lative and administrative autonomy for 
Croatia.” 

This difference in the aims of the two 
leaders, of which the Belgrade government 
takes full advantage, cannot be explained 
away by the excuse that Mr. Pribitchevitch 
knows there will be no free election and 
therefore his declaration amounts to a 
mild version of Dr. Macek’s. Nor can it 
be contended that Doctor Macek is de- 
manding everything in the hope of getting 
a little. His acts, and his attitude of the 
past three months, belie that assumption. 

What seems more probable is that the 
left wing of the Peasant party has car- 
ried Doctor Macek along with it, and 
lacking the force of his murdered chief 
Raditch, the new Croat leader has lost 
his grip upon the political realities and 
his leadership now consists only in riding 
ahead of the tempest of abuse which is 
being poured upon the Serbs and their 
government. Pribitchevitch is a Serb 
himself and represents Serbs resident in 
Croatia. His invective against Belgrade 
is forcible to the point of indiscretion, but 
he knows that Croatia has not the force 
to follow the demand for independence by 
the act of revolution. He also has a 
sounder view of external politics, and, 
though at present working in accord with 
the Croat Peasants upon all tactical mat- 
ters, he will return to Belgrade if the 
conditions he demands are fulfilled. 

Whilst the Belgrade politicians vaccil- 
late between the stupidity of repression 
and conciliatory measures which have no 
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significance, and the Croats maintain an 
attitude of non possumus accompanied by 
veiled but none the less seditious declara- 
tions, the people of Jugoslavia are suffer- 
ing in morale and in pocket-book. Busi- 
ness is stagnant, private foreign capital 
is withdrawing, and the prospect of 
getting a large state loan upon suitable 
terms becomes very remote. 

There are one or two aspects of the 
Serbo-Croat problem which seem to have 
been ignored both in America and in 
western Europe. The first is that the 
struggle now going on is not a dispute be- 
tween Serbs and Croats as such. If it 
were, the Serbs in Croatia, who form 
nearly one third of the population of that 
province, would not be associated with 
the Croats in the fight against the cen- 
tral government. Neither is it an issue 
between centralists and federalists; for if 
this were the case the present government 
would not have expressed its willingness 
to consider revision of the Constitution in 
the direction of decentralization. Nor, 
indeed, would they have chosen Dr. Koro- 
setz, a federalist, for Prime Minister. 

The present impasse seems to have been 
reached rather by continual irritation aris- 
ing out of contacts between two widely 
differing cultural systems. Serbia still 
contains a large residual deposit of 
Turkish ideas of government with all the 
administrative defects common to the old 
Ottoman system; whilst Croatia has the 
Roman and Teutonic heritage with a 
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respect for law and a talent for adminis- 
tering it. The Serbs of old Serbia are 
not to be blamed for having, under five 
hundred years of Turkish rule, acquired 
the characteristics of their rulers, nor are 
the Croats to be praised for showing simi- 
lar adaptability. 

Not one of the political leaders on 
either side with the exception of Macek 
has a history of consistent political life. 
Each has shown, by his past record that 
he is prepared to join hands with another 
holding diametrically opposed views if 
by so doing he can retain the power and 
other perquisites of a long period in office. 

But the peasants of both Serbia and 
Croatia are sound. In the latter country, 
Raditch their great leader has not worked 
in vain. He has made the peasant con- 
scious of himself as the principal factor 
of production in the state. With this con- 
sciousness has come a realization of the 
injustices and abuses of a corrupt cen- 
tral administration. Although indif- 
ferently led the Croat citizen is groping 
toward something better of his own mak- 
ing. 

Secession or separation from Serbia 
seems out of the question for reasons of 
foreign policy. Unification of laws for 
the whole kingdom, of which some prov- 
inces are highly organized whilst others 
are inhabited by peoples just emerging 
from tribal forms, is equally unpractical. 

Hence decentralization in some form 
is inevitable, and the sooner it takes place 
by free negotiation the better for everyone. 


of the Governments of Venezuela, Chile, 
Bolivia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Perf, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Haiti, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Brazil, Panama, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Mex- 
ico, El Salvador, the Dominican Republic, 
Cuba, and the United States of America; 

Whereas, that treaty by its terms excepts 
certain controversies from the stipulations 
thereof; 

Whereas, by means of reservations at- 
tached to the treaty at the time of signing, 
ratifying or adhering, certain other con- 
troversies have been or may be also excepted 
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from the stipulations of the treaty or re- 
served from the operation thereof; 

Whereas, it is deemed desirable to estab- 
lish a procedure whereby such exceptions or 
reservations may from time to time be aban- 
doned in whole or in part by the Parties 
to said treaty, thus progressively extending 
the field of arbitration; 


The Governments named above have 
agreed as follows: 
ARTICLE 1 


Any Party to the General Treaty of Inter. 
American Arbitration signed at Washington 
the fifth day of January, 1929, may at any 
time deposit with the Department of State 
of the United States of America an appro- 
priate instrument evidencing that it has 
abandoned in whole or in part the exceptions 
from arbitration stipulated in the said treaty 
or the reservation or reservations attached 
by it thereto. 

ARTICLE 2 

A certified copy of each instrument de- 
posited with the Department of State of the 
United States of America pursuant to the 
provisions of Article 1 of this protocol shall 
be transmitted by the said Department 
through diplomatic channels to every other 
Party to the above-mentioned General Treaty 
of Inter-American Arbitration. 

In witness whereof the above-mentioned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed this protocol in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
and hereunto affix their respective seals. 

Done at the city of Washington, on this 
fifth day of January, 1929. 


GENERAL TREATY OF INTER- 
AMERICAN ARBITRATION 

The Governments of Venezuela, Chile, Bo- 
livia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Perf, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil, 
Panama, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Mexico, El 
Salvador, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, 
and the United States of America, repre- 
sented at the Conference on Conciliation and 
Arbitration, assembled at Washington, pur- 
suant to the Resolution adopted on February 
18, 1928, by the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States held in the City 
of Habana; 

In accordance with the solemn declara- 
tions made at said Conference to the effect 
that the American Republics condemn war 
as an instrument of national policy and 
adopt obligatory arbitration as the means 
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for the settlement of their international dif- 
ferences of a juridical character; 

Being convinced that the Republics of the 
New World, governed by the principles, in- 
stitutions and practices of democracy and 
bound furthermore by mutual interests, 
which are increasing each day, have not only 
the necessity but also the duty of avoiding 
the disturbance of continental harmony when- 
ever differences which are susceptible of 
judicial decision arise among them; 

Conscious of the great moral and material 
benefits which peace offers to humanity and 
that the sentiment and opinion of America 
demand, without delay, the organization of 
an arbitral system which shall strengthen 
the permanent reign of justice and law; 

And animated by the purpose of giving 
conventional form to these postulates and 
aspirations with the minimum exceptions 
which they have considered indispensable 
to safeguard the independence and sover- 
eignty of the States and in the most ample 
manner possible under present international 
conditions, have resolved to effect the pres- 
ent treaty, and for that purpose have desig- 
nated the Plenipotentiaries hereinafter 
named: 

Venezuela : 


Carlos F. Grisanti. 

Francisco Arroyo Parejo. 
Chile: 

Manuel Foster Recabarren. 

Antonio Planet. 
Bolivia : 

Eduardo Diez de Medina. 
Uruguay : 

José Pedro Varela. 
Costa Rica: 

Manuel Castro Quesada. 

José Tible-Machado. 
Peri: 

Hernfin Velarde. 

Victor M. Madrtua. 
Honduras: 

R6mulo Durén. 

Marcos Lépez Ponce. 
Guatemala: 

Adrian Recinos. 

José Falla. 
Haitf: 

Auguste Bonamy. 

Raoul Lizaire. 
Ecuador: 

Gonzalo Zaldumbide. 
Colombia : 

Enrique Olaya Herrera. 

Carlos Escall6n. 
Brazil: 

S. Gurgel do Amaral. 

A. G. de Araujo-Jorge. 
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Panamé: 
Ricardo J. Alfaro. 
Carlos L. Lépez. 
Paraguay: 
Eligio Ayala. 
Nicaragua : 
Adrian Recinos. 
J. Lisandro Medina. 
Mexico: 
Fernando Gonzalez Roa. 
Benito Flores. 
El Salvador: 
Cayetano Ochoa. 
David Rosales, Jr. 
Dominican Republic: 
Angel Morales. 
Gustavo A. Dfaz. 
Cuba: 

Orestes Ferrara. 
Gustavo Gutiérrez. 
United States of America: 
Frank B. Kellogg. 

Charles Evans Hughes. 


Who, after having deposited their full 
powers, found in good and due form by the 
Conference, have agreed upon the following: 


ARTICLE 1 

The High Contracting Parties bind them- 
selves to submit to arbitration all differences 
of an international character which have 
arisen or may arise between them by virtue 
of a claim of right made by one against the 
other under treaty or otherwise, which it has 
not been possible to adjust by diplomacy and 
which are juridical in their nature by reason 
of being susceptible of decision by the ap- 
plication of the principles of law. 

There shall be considered as included 
among the questions of juridical character: 


(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) Any question of international law; 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a 
breach of an international obliga- 
tion ; 

(d) The nature and extent of the repara- 
tion to be made for the breach of 
an international obligation. 


The provisions of this treaty shall not 
preclude any of the Parties, before resorting 
to arbitration, from having recourse to pro- 
cedures of investigation and conciliation es- 
tablished in conventions then in force be- 
tween them. 


ARTICLE 2 
There are excepted from the stipulations 
of this treaty the following controversies: 
(a) Those which are within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any of the Parties 
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to the dispute and are not controlled 
by international law; and 

(b) Those which affect the interest or 
refer to the action of a State not 
a Party to this treaty. 


ARTICLE 3 

The arbitrator or tribunal who shall decide 
the controversy shall be designated by agree- 
ment of the Parties. 

In the absence of an agreement the follow- 
ing procedure shall be adopted: 

Each Party shall nominate two arbitra- 
tors, of whom only one may be a national 
of said Party or selected from the persons 
whom said Party has designated as members 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. The other member may be of 
any other American nationality. These 
arbitrators shall in turn select a fifth arbitra- 
tor who shall be the president of the court. 

Should the arbitrators be unable to reach 
an agreement among themselves for the selec- 
tion of a fifth American arbitrator, or in 
lieu thereof, of another who is not, each 
Party shall designate a non-American mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, and the two persons so desig- 
nated shall select the fifth arbitrator, who 
may be of any nationality other than that 
of a Party to the dispute. 


ARTICLE 4 

The Parties to the dispute shall formulate 
by common accord, in each case, a special 
agreement which shall clearly define the 
particular subject-matter of the controversy, 
the seat of the court, the rules which will 
be observed in the proceedings, and the other 
conditions to which the Parties may agree. 

If an accord has net been reached with 
regard to the agreement within three months 
reckoned from the date of the installation 
of the court, the agreement shall be for- 
mulated by the court. 


ARTICLE 5 
In case of death, resignation or incapacity 
of one or more of the arbitrators the vacancy 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 


ARTICLE 6 


When there are more than two States di- 
rectly interested in the same controversy, 
and the interests of two or more of them 
are similar, the State or States who are 
on the same side of the question may in- 
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crease the number of arbitrators on the 
court, provided that in all cases the Parties 
on each side of the controversy shall appoint 
an equal number of arbitrators. There shall 
also be a presiding arbitrator selected in 
the same manner as that provided in the last 
paragraph of Article 3, the Parties on each 
side of the controversy being regarded as a 
single Party for the purpose of making the 
designation therein described. 


ARTICLE 7 


The award, duly pronounced and notified 
to the Parties, settles the dispute definitively 
and without appeal. 

Differences which arise with regard to its 
interpretation or execution shall be submit- 
ted to the decision: of the court which ren- 
dered the award. 


ARTICLE 8 


The reservations made by one of the High 
Contracting Parties shall have the effect 
that the other Contracting Parties are not 
bound with respect to the Party making the 
reservations except to the same extent as 
that expressed therein. 


ARTICLE 9 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
High Contracting Parties in conformity with 
their respective constitutional procedures. 

The original treaty and the instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited in the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States of Amer- 
ica which shall give notice of the ratifica- 
tions through diplomatic channels to the 
other signatory Governments and the treaty 
shall enter into effect for the High Con- 
tracting Parties in the order that they de- 
posit their ratifications. 

This treaty shall remain in force inde- 
finitely, but it may be denounced by means 
of one year’s previous notice at the expira- 
tion of which it shall cease to be in force 
as regards the Party denouncing the same, 
but shall remain in force as regards the 
other signatories. Notice of the denuncia- 
tion shall be addressed to the Department 
of State of the United States of America 
which will transmit it for appropriate ac- 
tion to the other signatory Governments. 

Any American State not a signatory of 
this treaty may adhere to the same by trans- 
mitting the official instrument setting forth 
such adherence to the Department of State 
of the United States of America which will 
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notify the other High Oontracting Parties 
thereof in the manner heretofore mentioned. 

In witness whereof the above mentioned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed this treaty in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
and hereunto affix their respective seals. 

Done at the city of Washington, on this 
fifth day of January, 1929. 


The Reservations by Thirteen Nations 


Reservations to the arbitration treaty ap- 
proved by the Pan American Conference on 
Arbitration and Conciliation were made by 
18 countries. Six nations, the United States, 
Brazil, Peru, Panama, Ouba, Nicaragua, 
signed the convention without reservation. 

The full text of the reservations made 
to the treaty, as made public by the Con- 
ference, follows: 

The full text of the reservations affixed 
to the arbitration treaty follows: 


Reservations of Costa Rica: 

(a).—The obligations contracted by this 
Treaty do not annul, abrogate, or restrict 
the arbitration conventions now in force be- 
tween Costa Rica and any other of the High 
Contracting Parties, and do not involve 
arbitration, disavowal, or renewed discussion 
of questions that have been already settled 
by arbitral awards. 

(b).—The obligations contracted by this 
Treaty do not involve the arbitration of deci- 
sions rendered by the Courts of Costa Rica 
in Civil cases which may be submitted to 
them and with respect to which the inter- 
ested parties have recognized the competency 
of said Courts. 


Reservation of Honduras: 

The Delegation of Honduras when sign- 
ing the present Treaty makes express re- 
servation, recording that its terms shall not 
be applicable to pending international ques- 
tions or controversies or to those arising in 
the future from acts prior to the date on 
which said Treaty becomes operative. 


Reservations of Venezuela: 


The Delegation of Venezuela signs the 
present Treaty of Arbitration with the fol- 
lowing reservations: 

First.—The questions which in conformity 
with the Constitution and the laws of Vene- 
zuela come within the jurisdiction of its 
Courts; and especially those relative to pe- 
cuniary claims of foreigners, are excluded 
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from this Treaty. In these cases arbitra- 
tion will not be undertaken until, the claim- 
ant having exhausted legal recourses, it 
appears that there has been denial of jus- 
tice. 

Second.—Those matters governed by inter- 
national agreements in effect at this time, 
are likewise excluded. 


Reservation of Uruguay: 


I vote affirmatively for the Treaty of 
Arbitration, with the reservation formulated 
by the Delegation of Uruguay at the Fifth 
International Conference of American States, 
upholding ample arbitration and with the 
understanding that arbitration will be re- 
sorted to only in the event of denial of jus- 
tice when the national Courts have juris- 
diction according to its own legislation. 


Reservations of Guatemala: 


The Delegation of Guatemala makes the 
following reservations: 

First.——In order that any questions rela- 
tive to the boundaries of the nation may be 
submitted to arbitration there must first be 
obtained in each case the approval of the 
Legislative Assembly in accordance with the 
Constitution of the Republic. 

Second.—The provisions of the present 
Treaty do not alter or modify the Conven- 
tions and Treaties previously entered into 
by the Republic of Guatemala. 


Reservations of Colombia: 

The Delegation of Colombia signs the fore- 
going Convention with the following two 
declarations or reservations: 

First.—The obligations which the Republic 
of Colombia contracts through it refer to 
the differences which arise from acts subse- 
quent to the ratification of the Convention. 

Second.—Except in the case of denial of 
justice, the arbitration provided for in this 
Convention does not apply to questions which 
have arisen or may arise between a citizen, 
a firm or a corporation of one of the Parties 
and the other contracting State when the 
Judges or Courts of this latter State are, 
in accordance with its legislation, competent 
to settle the controversy. 


Reservations of El Salvador: 

The Delegation of El Salvador to the Con- 
ference of Conciliation and Arbitration as- 
sembled at Washington accepts and signs the 
General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitra- 
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tion effected today by said Conference, with 
the following reservations or restrictions: 

First.—After the words, in Clause 1 of 
Article 1 which state: “By virtue of a claim 
of right made by one against the other under 
the Treaty or otherwise,” should be added 
these words: “Subsequent to the present 
Convention.” The article continues with no 
further change. 

Second.—Clause (a), Article 2, is accepted 
by the delegation without the final words 
which read: “And are not controlled by in- 
ternational law,’ which should be consid- 
ered as canceled. 

Third.—There are not included in this 
Treaty controversies or differences concern- 
ing points or questions which, according to 
the political Constitution of El Salvador, 
should not be submitted to arbitration; and 

Fourth.—Pecuniary claims against the na- 
tion shall be decided by its Judges and 
Courts, since cognizance thereof corresponds 
to them, and international arbitration shal! 
be resorted to only in the cases provided 
for by the Salvadoran Constitution and laws; 
that is, for denial of justice or abnormal 
delay in its application. 

Reservations of Ecuador: 

The Delegation of Ecuador, pursuant to 
instructions from its government, reserves 
from the jurisdiction of obligatory arbitra- 
tion agreed upon in the present treaty: 

First.—Questions at present governed by 
conventions or treaties now in force; 

Second.—Those which may arise from 
causes or may result from acts prior to the 
signature of this Treaty; 

Third.—Pecuniary claims of foreigners 
who have not previously exhausted recourse 
before courts of justice, it being understood 
that this is the intention which governs and 
is also the scope that the Ecuadorean gov- 
ernment has always given to the Convention 
of Buenos Aires of August 11, 1910. 
Reservation of the United States of Mezico: 

Mexico makes the reservation that differ- 
ences which fall within the jurisdiction of 
the courts shall not be the subject of the 
procedure established by the convention, ex- 
cept in the case of denial of justice, and 
until after the decision handed down by the 
appropriate national authority has entered 
into the category of a decided question. 
Reservation of Paraguay: 

I sign this Treaty with the reservation 
that Paraguay will exclude from its applica- 
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tion the questions which affect directly or 
indirectly the integrity of the national terri- 
tory and are not merely questions of fron- 
tiers or boundaries. 


Reservation of the Dominican Republic: 


The Dominican Republic, when signing 
the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbi- 
tration, does so in the understanding that 
controversies relative to questions which fall 
within the jurisdiction of its courts shall 
not be referred to arbitral jurisdiction ex- 
cept in accordance with the principles of 
international law. 


Reservations of Bolivia: 


The Delegation of Bolivia, in accordance 
with the doctrine and the policy invariably 
sustained by Bolivia in the international 
juridic field, gives full adherence to and 
signs the General Treaty of Inter-American 
Arbitration which the Republics of America 
are to sanction, formulating the following 
express reservations: 

First.—There may be excepted from the 
provisions of the present Treaty emergency 
questions arising from acts or conventions 
previous to the coming into effect of the 
Treaty referred to, as well as those which 
in conformity with international law fall 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the State. 

Second.—It likewise is understood that in 
order to submit to arbitration a territorial 
case or controversy there should first be 
established in the agreement thereupon the 
zone affected by said arbitration. 


Reservation of Chile: 


Chile does not accept obligatory arbitra- 
tion for questions having their origin in 
situations or acts antedating the present 
Treaty, nor does it accept it for those ques- 
tions which, falling within the exclusive na- 
tional jurisdiction, the interested parties de- 
sire to withdraw from the cognizance of the 
established judicial authorities, except when 
said authorities refuse to decide with re- 
spect to any action or exception which any 
natural or juridic foreign person may pre- 
sent to them in the manner established by 
the laws of the country. 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF INTER- 
AMERICAN CONCILIATION 


The Governments of Venezuela, Chile, Bo- 
livia, Uruguay, Costa Rica, Peri, Honduras, 
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Guatemala, Haiti, Ecuador, Colombia, Brazil, 
Panama, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Mexico, El 
Salvador, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and 
the United States of America, represented 
at the Conference on Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, assembled at Washington, pursuant 
to the Resolution adopted on February 18, 
1928, by the Sixth International Conference 
of American States held in the City of 
Habana: 

Desiring to demonstrate that the con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy in their mutual relations, set 
forth in the above mentioned resolution, con- 
stitutes one of the fundamental bases of 
inter-American relations; 

Animated by the purpose of promoting, in 
every possible way, the development of inter- 
national methods for the pacific settlement 
of differences between the States; 

Being convinced that the “Treaty to Avoid 
or Prevent Conflicts between the American 
States,” signed at Santiago de Chile, May 
3, 1923,* constitutes a notable achievement 
in inter-American relations, which it is nec- 
essary to maintain by giving additional pres- 
tige and strength to the action of the com- 
missions established by Articles III and IV 
of the aforementioned treaty ; 

Acknowledging the need of giving conven- 
tional form to these purposes have agreed 
to enter into the present Convention, for 
which purpose they have appointed Pleni- 
potentiaries as follows: 


Venezuela: 

Carlos F. Grisanti. 

Franciseo Arroyo Parejo. 
Chile : 

Manuel Foster Recabarren. 

Antonio Planet. 
Bolivia : 

Eduardo Diez de Medina. 
Uruguay : 

José Pedro Varela. 
Costa Rica: 

Manuel Castro Quesada. 

José Tible-Machado. 
Perf: 

Hernfin Velarde. 

Victor M. Madtirtua. 
Honduras: 

R6mulo Durén. 

Marcos Lépez Ponce. 
Guatemala: 

Adrian Recinos. 

José Falla. 


*The “Gondra Convention.” 
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Haiti: it appears that there is a prospect of dis- 
Auguste Bonamy. turbance of peaceful relations, or at the re- 
Raoul Lizaire. 
Ecuador: quest of a Party to the dispute, until the 
Gonzalo Zaldumbide. Commission referred to in the preceding arti- 
Colombia : cle is organized. 


Enrique Olaya Herrera. 
Carlos Escall6n. 


Brazil: 
S. Gurgel do Amaral. 
A. G. de Araujo-Jorge. 


Panamé: 

Ricardo J. Alfaro. 

Carlos L. Lépez. 
Paraguay: 

Eligio Ayala. 
Nicaragua : 

Adrian Recinos. 

J. Lisandro Medina. 


Mexico: 
Fernando Gonzilez Roa. 
Benito Flores. 


Hl Salvador: 
Cayetano Ochoa. 
David Rosales, Jr. 


Dominican Republic: 
Angel Morales. 
Gustavo A. Dfaz. 


Cuba: 
Orestes Ferrara. 
Gustavo Gutiérrez. 


United States of America: 
Frank B. Kellogg. 
Charles Evans Hughes. 


Who, after having deposited their full 
powers, which were found to be in good and 
due form by the Conference, have agreed 
as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 

The High Contracting Parties agree to sub- 
mit to the procedure of conciliation estab- 
lished by this convention all controversies 
of any kind which have arisen or may arise 
between them for any reason and which it 
may not have been possible to settle through 
diplomatic channels. 


ARTICLE 2 
The Commission of Inquiry to be estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of Article 
IV of the Treaty signed in Santiago de Chile 
on May 3, 1923, shall likewise have the char- 
acter of Commission of Conciliation. 


ARTICLE 3 


The Permanent Commissions which have 
been established by virtue of Article III of 
the Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 
1923, shall be bound to exercise conciliatory 
functions, either on their own motion when 


ARTICLE 4 


The conciliatory functions of the Commis- 
sion described in Article 2 shall be exercised 
on the occasions hereinafter set forth: 


(1) The Commission shall be at liberty to 
begin its work with an effort to con- 
ciliate the differences submitted to 
its examination with a view to ar- 
riving at a settlement between the 
Parties. 

(2) Likewise the same Commission shall 
be at liberty to endeavor to con- 
ciliate the Parties at any time which 
in the opinion of the Commission 
may be considered to be favorable 
in the course of the investigation 
and within the period of time fixed 
therefor in Article V of the Treaty 
of Santiago de Chile of May 3, 1923. 

(3) Finally, the Commission shall be 
bound to carry out its conciliatory 
function within the period of six 
months which is referred to in Arti- 
cle VII of the Treaty of Santiago 
de Chile of May 3, 1923. 


The Parties to the controversy may, how- 
ever, extend this time, if they so agree and 
notify the Commission in due time. 


ARTICLE 5 


The present convention does not preclude 
the High Contracting Parties, or one or more 
of them, from tendering their good offices 
or their mediation, jointly or severally, on 
their own motion or at the request of one 
or more of the Parties to the controversy; 
but the High Contracting Parties agree not 
to make use of those means of pacific settle- 
ment from the moment that the Commission 
described in Article 2 is organized until the 
final act referred to in Article 11 of this 
convention is signed. 


ARTICLE 6 


The function of the Commission, as an 
organ of conciliation, in all cases specified 
in Article 2 of this convention, is to procure 
the conciliation of the differences subject to 
its examination by endeavoring to effect a 
settlement between the Parties. 
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When the Commission finds itself to be 
within the case foreseen in paragraph 3 of 
Article 4 of this convention, it shall under- 
take a conscientious and impartial examina- 
tion of the questions which are the subject 
of the controversy, shall set forth in a re- 
port the results of its proceedings, and shall 
propose to the Parties the bases of a settle- 
ment for the equitable solution of the con- 
troversy. 


ARTICLE 7 
Except when the Parties agree otherwise, 
the decisions and recommendations of any 
Commission of Conciliation shall be made 
by a majority vote. 


ARTICLE 8 

The Commission described in Article 2 of 
this convention shall establish its rules of 
procedure. In the absence of agreement to 
the contrary, the procedure indicated in Arti- 
cle IV of the Treaty of Santiago de Chile 
of May 3, 1923, shall be followed. 

Each party shall bear its own expenses 
and a proportionate share of the general 
expenses of the Commission. 


ARTICLE 9 


The report and the recommendations of 
the Commission, insofar as it may be acting 
as an organ of conciliation, shall not have 
the character of a decision nor an arbitral 
award, and shall not be binding on the Par- 
ties either as regards the exposition or inter- 
pretation of the facts or as regards ques- 
tions of law. 


ARTICLE 10 

As soon as possible after the termination 
of its labors the Commission shall transmit 
to the Parties a certified copy of the report 
and of the bases of settlement which it may 
propose. 

The Commission in transmitting the report 
and the recommendations to the Parties shall 
fix a period of time, which shall not exceed 
six months, within which the Parties shall 
pass upon the bases of settlement above re- 
ferred to. 


ARTICLE 11 


Once the period of time fixed by the Com- 
mission for the Parties to make their deci- 
sions has expired, the Commission shall set 
forth in a final act the decision of the Par- 
ties, and if the conciliation has been effected, 
the terms of the settlement. 
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ARTICLE 12 
The obligations set forth in the second 
sentence of the first paragraph of Article I 
of the Treaty of Santiago de Chile of May 
3, 1923, shall extend to the time when the 
final act referred to in the preceding arti- 
cle is signed. 
ARTICLE 13 


Once the procedure of conciliation is under 
way it shall be interrupted only by a direct 
settlement between the Parties or by their 
agreement to accept absolutely the decision 
ex aequo et bono of an American Chief of 
State or to submit the controversy to arbi- 
tration or to an international court. 


ARTICLE 14 


Whenever for any reason the Treaty of 
Santiago de Chile of May 3, 1923, does not 
apply, the Commission referred to in Article 
2 of this convention shall be organized to 
the end that it may exercise the conciliatory 
functions stipulated in this convention; the 
Commission shall be organized in the same 
manner as that prescribed in Article IV 
of said treaty. 

In such cases, the Commission thus or- 
ganized shall be governed in its operation 
by the provisions, relative to conciliation, 
of this convention. 


ARTICLE 15 


The provisions of the preceding article 
shall also apply with regard to the Per- 
manent Commissions constituted by the 
aforementioned Treaty of Santiago de Chile, 
to the end that said Commissions may exer- 
cise the conciliatory functions prescribed in 
Article 3 of this convention. 


ARTICLE 16 


The present convention shall be ratified by 
the High Contracting Parties in conformity 
with their respective constitutional proce- 
dures, provided that they have previously 
ratified the Treaty of Santiago de Chile, of 
May 3, 1923. 

The original convention and the instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited in 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
public of Chile which shall give notice of the 
ratifications through diplomatic channels to 
the other signatory Governments and the 
convention shall enter into effect for the 
High Contracting Parties in the order that 
they deposit their ratifications. 

This convention shall remain in force in- 
detinitely, but it may be denounced by means 
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of notice given one year in advance at the 
expiration of which it shall cease to be in 
force as regards the Party denouncing the 
same, but shall remain in force as regards 
the other signatories. Notice of the denun- 
ciation shall be addressed to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Chile 
which will transmit it for appropriate ac- 
tion to the other signatory Governments. 
Any American State not a signatory of this 
convention may adhere to the same by trans- 
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mitting the official instrument setting forth 
such adherence, to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Chile which will 
notify the other High Contracting Parties 
thereof in the manner heretofore mentioned. 

In witness whereof the above mentioned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed this convention 
in English, Spanish, Portuguese and French 
and hereunto affix their respective seals. 

Done at the city of Washington, on this 
fifth day of January, 1929. 


MORTALITY 
By BLANCHE SHOEMAKER WAGSTAFF 


None shall penetrate the mask 

Until the last long desperate breath, 

Until the last symphony is sounded, 

I shall go smiling 

Into the great beyond, 

Looking upon the Silence as release, 
Looking upon the darkness as a dream, 
Looking upon the deep unknown as rest... . 


There will be none to know . 

The infinite impassioned Silence 
Will hold me fast, 

The passionate solitude of my soul 
Will be unbroken to the end! 


Gayly I went 

With laughter on my lips, 

(Tears but a hidden truth) 

And when the long Night covers me 
Youth will be calling in my veins, 
Love will be reveler in my dreams— 
Beauty will be my body’s pyre 
Remembering all the lone, the long, 
The easeless years that are no more . 


It will be good 

To join hands once again with Silence, 
(Silence from which I came) 

Calm, easeful Silence like a mother’s breast— 
And to depart 

From all this vain, 

This lurid and unsatisfying life 

So sharp, so bitter and so unbenign. 

Oh, who would miss the cymbal-sound 
Down the long, peaceful way of Death? 


Heart, there is nothing left for your desire— 

All things have been possessed, 

All gifts, all joys, 

All twinging pleasures and all beautiful sor- 
rows. 


None shall penetrate the mask 
Unbroken to the end— 

Unto the last, immitigable hour 

When Silence will enfold me once again. 


(This poem won the first prize in the tenth annual international poetry contest of the 
American Section of the Poetry Society of Great Britain. The author, in private life 
Mrs. Donald Carr of Mount Kisco, N. Y., has published several books of verse and prose. 
Her poem was one of 600 entered in the contest. The judges were John Jay Chapman, 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, and Mrs. Alice Bartlett.) 














News in Brief 


Tne GENERAL PACT FOR THE RENUNCIATION 
or War, passed by the United States Senate, 
January 15, was signed by President Cool- 
idge on January 17. Thirteen countries had 
at that date ratified the treaty. They are, 
in addition to the United States, Afghanistan, 
Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Siam, Albania, Cuba, Liberia, Panama, 
Haiti, and Paraguay. The treaty will be- 
come operative when formally ratified by the 
fifteen original signatories. In addition to 
the United States these are: Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, Irish Free 
State, India, Japan, Italy, Poland, and Czech- 
oslovakia. 

THE CHINESE MILITARY DISBANDMENT CON- 
FERENCE AT NANKING, including all military 
leaders, adopted the proposal of the finance 
minister, Mr. Soong, that military expenses 
in the future will not exceed 40 per cent of 
the total revenue, whereas formerly they 
consumed practically the entire budget. 


THE MEXICAN ACTING FOREIGN SECRETARY, 
GENARO EstrapbA, stated lately that Mexico 
sympathizes with the United States in her 
efforts to reduce immigration from Mexico, 
but that the only solution of the present con- 
dition which he sees, is the development of 
vast public works in Mexico, a plan which 
will be carried out as far as the limited 
budget will allow. 

AN AGREEMENT HAS BEEN REACHED SETTLING 
THE LONG-PENDING ROMAN QUESTION between 
the Papacy and the Italian State. The agree- 
ment includes a territorial grant and finan- 
cial indemnity for the loss sustained by the 
Holy See through the fall of temporal power. 

GERMAN HOLDERS OF PRE-WAR RUSSIAN 
BONDS have united under the leadership of 
two German banks to safeguard if possible 
their Russian holdings. 


THe Harvarp Law ScHoor has lately re- 
ceived from Chester D. Pugsley, president of 
the Westchester National Bank, at Yonkers, 
New York, a trust fund of $500,000 for the 
establishment of sixty scholarships. It is in- 
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tended to use the fund to allow a student 
from every nation in the world and from 
self-governing British Dominions to study 
international law at Harvard each year. 

SPAIN HAS SET ASIDE THE LAST WEEK IN 
May at the Seville exposition as United 
States Week. The exposition opens on March 
15. Twenty-three of the United States gov- 
ernment bureaus, and some independent 
establishments have prepared and sent ex- 
hibits from this country. 


THE TURKISH MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 
Nedjati Bey, died on January 1, the day 
which opened his long-cherished plan for na- 
tion-wide compulsory attendance on continu- 
ation schools for the learning of the Latin 
alphabet. Nedjati Bey had recruited some 
12,000 voluntary teachers for the schools, 
which adults of both sexes must attend un- 
til they are literate. During the week pre- 
ceding January 1, town criers accompanied 
by a big drum toured cities; towns, and vil- 
lages, announcing the schools where attend- 
ance is compulsory, under penalty of $50 fine. 


AN AMERICAN CONFERENCE on distribution 
of continental short waves for radio com- 
munications, opened at Ottawa, January 21. 
It was intended to include Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, and the United States, but Mexico and 
Cuba did not finally participate in the con- 
ference. 

NICARAGUA INAUGURATED HER NEW PRESI- 
DENT, General José Moncada on January 1. 
Juan B. Sacasa, who organized a liberal gov- 
ernment after the expulsion of Solorzano by 
Chamorro, has been appointed minister to 
Washington. 


THE TWELFTH SESSION of the International 
Labor Conference meets at Geneva, May 30, 
next, when unemployment, forced tabor, 
hours of work of salaried employees, and the 
prevention of accidents will be considered. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PrRoFessors, in session in New York early in 
January, appointed a special committee to 
coéperate with the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science for the promotion of 
freedom of teaching and the combating of 
anti-evolution laws and regulations. 


THE CENTRAL BOARD OF NARCOTIC CONTROL, 
newly created by the League of Nations, met 
in Geneva, January 15. Mr. Herbert L. May 
was appointed member of the board from the 
United States 
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Tue IrisH Free STaTE has announced that 
Mr. Michael Macwhite will succeed Mr. Tim- 
othy Smiddy as minister to Washington. 


THE GENEVA ScHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
STupIEs announces its sixth annual summer 
sessions, July 8 to August 30, 1929. It offers 
a preparatory course, seminars for picked 
groups, and a course of lectures interpreting 
the sessions of the League of Nations As- 
sembly in September. 


Euinvu Root has accepted an invitation to 
act on a committee of jurists appointed to 
study the advisability of revising the statutes 
of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The idea of revision is reported to 
have emanated from the French delegation 
in order to facilitate American adhesion to 
the Court. 


ALL AMERICAN MARINES, with the excep- 
tion of the regular legation guard at Peking, 
are being withdrawn from North China, ac- 
cording to a statement by Secretary Kellogg. 
He also said that marines were being grad- 
ually withdrawn from Nicaragua. 


A BOARD OF ELEVEN ECONOMIC EXPERTS from 
the United States have gone to China at the 
request of the new nationalist regime to ad- 
vise as to financial rehabilitation of that 
republic. The delegation is headed by Dr. 
Kemmerer, who has already undertaken 
eleven such advisory missions. 


Tue UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT author- 
ized on January 11, a government loan to 
Porto Rico of $7,130,000 for relief, after the 
hurricane of last September. $5,000,000 are 
for agricultural losses to coffee planters and 
fruit growers, $2,000,000 for road repairs, 
$1,000,000 for purchase of seeds and plants, 
and $30,000 for administration and distribu- 
tion. 


Tue BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation have agreed on a three- 
year plan for the elimination of yellow fever 
in Brazil. The Foundation will supply ex- 
perts and furnish one-half of the costs. 


THE FIRST CONFERENCE Of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Medical Society was held in Havana, De- 
cember 29 to January 3. The American 
delegation was headed by Dr. Mayo. 


Brazit AND Botivia signed on December 
26, a treaty finally establishing a boundary 
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line along a distance not included in the 
treaties of 1867 and 1903. The treaty also 
promises the aid of Brazil in the construc- 
tion of a railway from Cochabamba, in the 
Bolivian high plateau, to connect with the 
Brazilian railway at the Paraguay River. 


TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION was opened 
on January 8 between Geneva and Buenos 
Aires. 


THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLuss is advocating a world-wide program 
of peace, citizenship, education, and culture 
throughout the United States and the sixty- 
eight clubs in sixteen countries outside of 
the United States which are affiliated with 
the General Federation. A program for the 
study of Latin America is also in preparation 
for the use particularly of the 2,000,000 mem- 
bers of the federation in this country. 


A WORLD ENGINEERING CONGRESS will be held 
in Tokyo, in October, 1929, under the aus- 
pices of the Pan-Pacific Research Institution. 
The Research Institution is the outgrowth 
of the Pan-Pacific food conservation confer- 
ence, which was itself put in motion by the 
Pan-Pacific Union. 


A NEW PERSIAN RAILWAY is now under con- 
struction, running from Khur Musa, the new 
port on the Persian Gulf, to Teheran and a 
port on the Caspian Sea. It will cross 
marshes, and high limestone mountains; 
country very difficult of travel by old 
methods. 


ON THE SUGGESTION OF THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT and with the codperation of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace it 
is now probable that the documents in the 
field of the foreign relations of the United 
States from the beginning of the govern- 
ment will be published. These documents 
are in constant demand by universities and 
societies for political study, and, in the opin- 
ion of Secretary Kellogg, should be obtain- 
able, at least down to the time of the world 
war. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE on the 
Cause and Cure of War, with delegates from 
ten women’s organizations, met in Washing- 
ton January 8-18. It has been the intention 
of this organization, according to its chair- 
man, Mrs. Catt, “to avoid sentiment and 
have only those speakers who possess expert 
knowledge in their various fields.” 
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THE REPARATIONS COMMISSION, at a spe- 
cial session on January 10, appointed repre- 
sentatives of five allied powers as members 
of the international committee of experts to 
elaborate a plan for the final solution of 
the reparations problem. The delegates 
chosen on that date were: Great Britain— 
Sir Joshua Stamp and Lord Revelstoke, both 
directors of the Bank of England. France— 
Emile Moreau, governor of the Bank of 
France, and Jean V. Parmentier, director of 
Movement of Funds at the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and member of the reparation com- 
mittee on transfers. Belgium—Emile Franc- 
qui, Finance Minister, and M. Gutt, a leading 
banker and recognized expert on European 
finance. Italy—Commendatore Pirelli and 
Professor Suvitch, well-known experts on 
European finance. Japan—Kengo Mori, 
former Financial Attaché in London, and M. 
Aoki, under governor of the Imperial Bank 
of Japan. Germany, who has selected her 
spokesmen independently of the allied gov- 
ernments and Reparations Commission, made 
known the following names, Dr. Hzalman 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, and 
Dr. Albert Voegler, noted steel expert and 
official of the Reichbank, and as assistants 
Dr. Carl J. Melchior, a partner in the War- 
burg Bank, and Herr Kastle, member of the 
German Federation of Industries. Unoffi- 
cial American members of the commission 
were selected by the six powers a few days 
later, as follows: J. P. Morgan and Owen 
D. Young, with Thomas W. Lamont and 
Thomas N. Perkins as substitutes. 


THE PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS MAIL SERVICE 
was inaugurated by Postmaster General New 
on January 9. Planes will leave Miami, 
Florida, three times a week for Porto Rico, 
stopping at Havana, western Cuba, and 
Santo Domingo on the way. According to 
the contract with the Pan American Airways, 
the Postmaster General may at any time de- 
mand extension of the service to Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, via the Leeward or Wind- 
ward Islands. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed for the re- 
lief of an impending serious famine in China. 
It is called the China Famine Relief of the 
United States of America, with headquarters 
in New York. Dr. Cadman is the national 
chairman. Ten million dollars are to be 
raised ; this fund, however, will be expended 
largely in permanent help, such as the repair 
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or construction of dykes, motor roads, and 
river control methods. 


A JUVENILE CoURT sponsored by a private 
organization has been established in Milan 
with the permission of the Minister of Jus- 
tice. This is the first of its kind in Italy. 
Only parents or near relatives of the children 
are admitted to the sessions of the Court. 


THE NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
oF CHINA was recently formed under the di- 
rection of Dr. Kung, Minister of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor, with headquarters at 
Shanghai. This new organization is an out- 
growth of the Canton child-welfare commit- 
tee, in which many high officials and mer- 
chants and their wives have taken a keen 
interest. It will cooperate with the Associa- 
tion for the Welfare of the Children of 
China (Inc.), which has its headquarters in 
New York City. The aim of the association 
is to improve the living conditions of poor 
and homeless children “according to the 
spirit of the Golden Rule.” 


THE GERMAN RAILROAD Company is plan- 
ning to inaugurate a fast limited train serv- 
ice for the summer of 1929. These trains, 
carrying only first and second class passen- 
gers, will be run from both Berlin and Ham- 
burg to the principal cities in the Rhenish- 
Westphalian industrial area, and to Paris 
and Brussels traveling at an average speed 
of 92 kilometers per hour. Trains of this 
type will be put in service over the follow- 
ing lines: Berlin-Breslau, Hamburg-Bremen- 
Frankfurt with connection to Zurich and 
Meran, Berlin-Frankfurt-Basel-Bern-Simplon- 
Turin-Nice-San Remo. Paris-Stuttgart-Mun- 
ich-Vienna. These limited trains are known 
in Germany as FD Zuege and extra fares 
ranging from 6 to 14 marks, depending upon 
the distance, will be charged. 


BELGIUM ON JANUARY 19 held a celebration 
in honor of U. S. PreSident-elect Herbert 
Hoover, who, during the World War, or- 
ganized the relief commission so effectively 
that it assured the feeding of her millions 
of people. The celebration took place in the 
hall of the Palais des Académies. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS will participate, un- 
officially or officially, in five international 
conferences held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations this winter. 
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AERIAL BOMBARDMENT AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL REGULATION OF WARFARE. By M. W. 
Royse. Pp. 250 and index. Harold Vinal, 
Ltd., New York, 1928. Price, $4. 


Initiated under the guidance of John Bas. 
sett Moore, then of Columbia University, and 
completed after extended research abroad, 
this study of aerial warfare attempts to show 
to what extent such warfare is subject to 
regulation. Dr. Royse follows the various 
regulations that have been placed over aerial 
warfare at the Hague conferences and else- 
where. Meanwhile, the airplane and diri- 
gible have rapidly developed, producing noth- 
ing less than a revolution in the technique 
of all warfare. 

The author shows that regulations cannot 
keep pace with development of air craft, 
and that non-combatant populations cannot 
hope to escape enemy attack when an enemy 
deems such attack necessary. 

The concluding chapter shows that most 
rules of aerial warfare thus far promulgated 
have not been ratified by a single power. 
Those that have been ratified are now largely 
ineffectual, for various reasons. Captain 
J. O. Fisher, U. S. N., closes his introduction 
to the book with the following: “The thought 
suggests itself that a nation neg- 
lects at its peril the development of all pos- 
sible weapons and methods of warfare to a 
high state of efficiency.” 

To folk whose principal interest is human 
welfare rather than technical aspects of war 
or even of law, the book raises ominous 
questions as to the best course for nations 
to pursue. Cannot law be so outlined as to 
allow for the development of air craft and 
still provide some regulations serviceable to 
the populace? Will not such things as the 
Paris Pact sufficiently brand all sorts of at- 
tack, so that an international court can 
operate? At all events the facts in this 
book should be familiar to international law 
makers. 
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A HANDBOOK ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By Sir Geoffrey Butler. Pp. 239. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., London, 1928. Price, 


$4. 


The first edition of this book came out 
soon after the organization of the League. 
The introduction to it was by Viscount Cecil, 
and dated 1919. A postscript was added to 
it in 1925. It is of interest to read a book 
still largely as first written, and breathing 
that intense desire for a better world order, 
so vital to peoples everywhere immediately 
after the world war. From the point of 
view, naturally, of a British statesman, it 
traces first the origin and development of 
the League idea and its final machinery; 
next, the League in action for the next five 
years. A chronological summary, however, 
in the appendix, brings the affairs of the 
League and the International Labor Office 
down to the spring of 1928. There is no 
index, which somewhat impairs the useful- 
ness of the book; but the table of contents 
is sufficiently analytical to serve as a guide. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION. By Alice M. Baldwin. 
Pp. 209 and index. Duke University 
Press, North Carolina, 1928. Price, $3.50. 


The minister in New England was, in early 
days, a great factor in forming political 
thought in those states. He was a student, 
a competent disputant, and the natural men- 
tal leader of the people. New England col- 
leges were founded primarily to train preach- 
ers, and practically all higher education up 
to the time of the revolution led into the 
ministry. Ministers not only held their own 
office in high regard; they were revered and 
listened to by their congregations in the land 
where education has always been held the 
highest good. They read avidly all procur- 
able books on political and theological mat- 
ters, as well as from the Bible itself with 
its emphasis upon covenants. In conse- 
quence, they evolved a legal doctrine of 
society with inherent rights of man. 

The author of this book is assistant profes- 
sor of history in Duke University. She 
shows, largely from quotations, how the 
clergy of New England built up their philos- 
ophy, doctrines which justified resistance to 
any invasion of the peoples’ natural and con- 
tractual rights, whether the threat emanated 
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from the foreign invader, the authorities, or 
the mob. 

When it came time to make and defend 
the Constitution, the legal-mindedness of the 
clergy became of great value to the country. 
They intended to see that the new govern- 
ment was founded upon right principles. 
When it was time to ratify the Constitution 
they continued their scholarly and impas- 
sioned appeals to the people, over whom, 
wrote General Lincoln to General Washing- 
ton, “They have in this state (Massachu- 
setts) a very great influence.” 

Two appendices give examples of cove- 
nants in New England, and several quota- 
tions from electoral sermons, dealing with 
political rights and privileges. The second 
appendix gives the names of clergymen in 
provincial congresses and conventions. A 
complete bibliography furnishes information 
otherwise unavailable to the general reader. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: REBEL AND PATRIOT 
1762-1777. By Rupert Hughes. Pp. 683 
and index. William Morrow and Co., New 
York, 1927. Price, $5. 


WASHINGTON SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF. By 
Lucretia Perry Osborn. Pp. 308 and index. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1927. 
Price, $3.50. 


Whatever may have been the justice of 
adverse comment on the first volume of 
Hughes’ biography of Washington, there 
surely can be only one verdict on the second. 
There is no doubt, here, of the author’s 
attitude toward the developing of Washing- 
ton as “one of the masterpieces of human 
nature.” 

The book shows exhaustive, almost in- 
credible, first-hand research among Wash- 
ington collections and other documents con- 
cerning the Revolution. Then, without los- 
ing sight of the natural and human foibles 
of a very human figure, Hughes writes with 
the dramatic skill of a novelist, claiming 
that the Father of his country has “wan- 
dered through oblivion for more than a hun- 
dred years, his deeds mis-written and his 
humanity concealed.” The pity of it, says 
Hughes, is that it “made a lie out of a man 
peculiarly devoted to the truth.” 

The book is thoroughly documented. It 
gives fair emphasis upon the British side 
of the revolution, all of which only increases 
the greatness of the American General. The 
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reader finds himself with an ever-growing 
surprise at the lonely pathos, the incorrup- 
tible self-sacrifice and power of this man who 
so relucantly accepted the call of the con- 
tinental congress to lead the armies of the 
colonies. 

The ideal of Washington seems to be left, 
after all, in invulnerable dignity upon its 
pedestal. 

The author of the second book, feeling 
with McMaster that “no one really knows 
Washington,” pursues a different biographi- 
cal method. She gives an outline of Wash- 
ington’s life, quoted, as far as possible in 
his own words. Beginning with his own 
statement of his ancestry, and going through 
his experiences as engineer, as soldier in the 
French and Indian war and the revolution, 
and subsequent political career, the excerpts 
give glimpses of his temperateness, pa- 
tience, and resourcefulness in times when 
there was little opportunity for genius and of 
his greatness of spirit, unconscious of itself, 
even when inspiring soldiers and civilians 
with loyalty to a threatened cause. The fact 
that so much of the story is given in Wash- 
ington’s own words in letters and reports, 
lends vigor and dignity to the account. 

In so great a number of preserved manu- 
scripts the matter of selection is important, 
and the author has done her work as well 
as one could expect. A chronology of his 
life precedes the chapters, useful for refer- 
ence, and equally good are the end-paper 
maps that illustrate the scenes of most of 
his activities. Numerous’ portraits and 
facsimiles intersperse the pages. 

A PANORAMA OF MOD- 
edited by Charles A. 

Beard. Pp. 408. Longmans, Green and 

Co., New York, 1928. Price, $3. 

The eminent historian who edits this book 
calls it a “Symposium on civilization.” He 
sees that we are in the midst of a machine 
age, in the infancy of science, and all the 
old landmarks seem to have a changed aspect. 
To return to a pre-machine age, or to scrap 
scientific investigation and invention are 
both unthinkable. But where is mankind 
heading? What :s likely to happen to civili- 
zation in the grip of strange, new forces? 
The charge of materialism is common. What 
is materialism, and if it exists, is it a men- 
ace? To answer these questions Professor 
Beard has summoned the talents of a dis- 
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tinguished group of writers. He has chosen 
them from east and west, from several races, 
and several lines of thought. 

One value of the book is found in the fact 
that it is not produced to bolster up any 
particular political or social creed; that it 
starts with the assumption that the machine 
age is with us, at present in its rudimentary 
stages, but that it must be reckoned with. 
But the prime value of the work lies in the 
fact of the editor’s belief that with thought 
and goodwill even the shocking evils now 
present in our system may conceivably be 
reduced. Hence the inquiry. 

One of the most stimulating and encour- 
aging chapters, among a round dozen of out- 
standing essays, is that of Hu Shih of China. 
He looks at western civilization from the 
Orient, compares it with that of the east, 
appraises it, and comes to the conclusion, 
flatly, that it is the machine age which 
deserves the name “spiritual.” The east, he 
says, and by inference one might also say 
the whole pre-scientific age, is materialistic, 
“because it is limited by matter and inca- 
pable of transcending it.” Tools have 
liberated the human spirit from slavery in 
proportion to which they have come into 
use. Medicine, sanitation, organization, 
practical education, engineering have all 
proved themselves means of freeing mankind 
from the weight of material hindrances. 
They are giving, he firmly states, spiritual 
opportunity to the race. 

Of the other writers, Bertrand Russell, 
Emil Ludwig, John Dewey, Havelock Ellis, 
Julius Klein, Stuart Chase, and others, much 
might be said. But the consensus, as sum- 
med up by Professor Beard, seems to be that 
the task before us, though delicate, is not 
impossible, and that philosophy imperatively 
must attend to the business of adjusting 
thought to the highest ends, but under the 
necessities imposed by technology. We need 
to make use of reality, and not attempt to 
escape from it. Thus the evils in the pres- 
ent system may be controlled, and the march 
of mankind made to lead to a finer future. 


LEST YE DIE. By Cicely Hamilton. Pp. 281. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928. 
Price, $2. 


As in the Pallid Giant, by Noyes, brought 
out last year, this work shows what might 
easily happen to the race if science goes 
on perfecting weapons for the hand of fear. 
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The period of the story is apparently some- 
time in the not distant future; the place is 
England. The League of Nations is in exist- 
ence, and the war inventions are essentially 
those of the present. The chief actor in the 
drama is a young Englishman, clerk in a 
government department, but collector of an- 
tiques in his leisure moments. 

War breaks out quite similarly to the man- 
ner in which it struck in 1914; and the 
gasses in use rather quickly reduce the 
population of the British Isles to a few scat- 
tered fragments. These fugitives slowly 
draw together in rival bands, whose only 
chance of survival they see to be the abso- 
lute renunciation of all scientific knowledge 
and invention. So, forswearing all these, 
they live in voluntary savagery, foraging 
for food like early cave men. But once in 
a while the hero dreams of a regime where 
science might be, if guarded by an initiate 
priesthood, as a secret treasure. 

The author thinks that human civilization 
may have been built up, destroyed and re- 
built again from the ground up in some 
such way as the narrative shows. The 
thought was born, she says, on a “red and 
wicked night” in a bombardment of Abbe- 
ville in Picardy. Such a book can but act 
as a spur to those who are laboring on the 
construction of a better and less fearful 
society. 


THE WAR DEBTS. AN AMERICAN VIEW. By 
Philip Dexter and John H. Sedgwick. Pp. 
173. Macmillan Co., New York, 1928. 
Price, $1.50. 


Two authors have in this book gathered 
up some arguments for and against the pay- 
ment of debts contracted by the Allies dur- 
ing the world war and now due the United 
States. 

Part one is a swift, caustic summary of 
the reasons why Europeans should pay their 
war debts, and why the United States is not 
“Uncle Shylock.” Part two, no less imbued 
with the American view, hardly less sarcastic 
about Europe, still finds some excellent rea- 
sons for forgiving the “wretched debts,” 
among which conspicuously walks the sug- 
gested agreement, “rather more than seri- 
ously understood,” that the United States is 
not again to be pestered with European mis- 
behavior. 

At the close is a timely, if somewhat be- 
lated suggestion that America stop lecturing 
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Europe and instructing foreigners as to her 
moral superiority, the excellence of her 
ideals and methods of getting on with the 
rest of the world. 

It would be an interesting occupation to 
sit and watch a Frenchman reading this 
book. Americans will doubtless relish it. 


THE TRANSPLANTING. LETTERS OF MARIB 
BALASCHEFF. Edited by Martha Genung 
Stearns. Pp. 251. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1928. Price, $2.50. 


Mme. Balascheff is the daughter of Prince 
Cantacuzene, once ambassador to the United 
States from Russia. She spent, therefore, 
much of her girlhood in Washington. One 
of her fellow-students at the Corcoran 
School of Art testifies, in the preface, that 
the princess was superior to all the other 
students not in rank only, but in education, 
courtesy, character, even in real democracy. 

To read these extracts from the Russian 
noblewoman’s letters written, after she and 
her five sons became refugees from their 
overturned country, is to realize how splen- 
did was the courage, the elemental simplic- 
ity of this woman. Inexperienced in fend- 
ing for themselves and almost penniless as 
they were, the family, after some wander- 
ing in separate ways, bought a hectare of 
land in Le Crotoy, a fishing village in 
France. Here, without servants or other 
laborers, the little family gathered, put up 
their own buildings, dug their own well, 
erected a wind-mill, cultivated a garden, and 
raised poultry for the market. Hard and 
rough living it was, for her and for her 
boys, ranging from the eldest, with his war 
wounds, to the youngest who was “quite con- 
tent to become a little peasant.” The deli- 
cately reared mother works the ground with 
the rest. But she says to her friend, “Your 
back is bent, your hands occupied, but your 
whole being is absorbing the sunshine and 
dew and all the peace around you, and 
blends with the big simple real things, and 
draws stability from them.” 

The latter part of the book, at the re- 
quest of her correspondent, tells of the red 
revolution as it affected the Ukraine, where 
she lived, and from which she fled in 1920. 
Vigorously, but without bitterness, she scores 
the “gang” which now governs soviet Rus- 
sia; but she yearns over the real Russia, 
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the villager and peasant on the land, who 
are so kindly, but who have so heavy a load 
to bear. 

An informing book about Russia and Rus- 
sians, but especially a book of high adven- 
ture in human living. 


History OF AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT. 
By Raymond G. Gettell. Pp. 621 and in- 
dex. Century Co., New York, 1928. Price, 
$4.00. 


In a previous volume, “The History of 
Political Thought,” published in 1924, Pro- 
fessor Gettell outlined the past of general 
political theory, tracing it from ancient time 
down to modern theories of international 
relations. Definitely American ideas, as they 
touched upon federalism, nationalism, and 
such subjects, were used merely as illustra- 
tion and enrichment of the general theme. 

In this new and larger book the author con- 
centrates upon political theories and expe- 
rience in the United States. It is a story of 
evolution; therefore it follows, in the main, 
the chronological method. Some topics, such 
as, for instance, theories of governmental 
functions, of municipal functions, and of judi- 
cial powers, are, however, treated separately. 

In a section devoted to pacifism, mili- 
tarism, and internationalism, Professor Get- 
tell gives a very good, if brief, outline of the 
beginning and development of the peace 
movement. He alludes several times in the 
book, appreciatively, to Ladd’s essay on a 
congress of nations. Still he does not, ap- 
parently, quite grasp the significance of that 
essay, those points which make it so pecu- 
liarly American doctrine. The impractica- 
bility, recognized by Ladd, of providing 
armed forces for use by a federated govern- 
ment against component States is not re- 
ferred to by Professor Gettell, even in the 
story of the drafting of the American Consti- 
tution when the matter was first thoroughly 
threshed out. The necessity of separating 
a court from political control by a congress 
of nations, Ladd’s peculiar contribution to 
international thought, is not mentioned by 
Gettell, even in the otherwise impartial dis 
cussion of America’s rejection of the League 
of Nations and her reservations to the World 
Court protocol. Evidently the influence of 
Ladd on international theory, aside from 
arbitration, is largely a matter of hearsay 
with this author and not based upon appre- 
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ciative study of the essay itself or of other 
equally significant productions of Ladd. 

The book covers an interesting field, how- 
ever. It is readable, and though done 
largely in the traditional manner, it is em- 
phatically valuable and worth while. 

We await, however, the writer, who, con- 
versant with the peace movement as it 
evolved “from the stage of religious, humani- 
tarian, and sentimental arguments,” is also 
qualified to interpret that phase of American 
political thought which, with “more scien- 
tific and rational arguments,” bears directly 
upon the more hopeful plans for the absolute 
removal of war as a method for settling dis- 
putes between nations. 


PEACE OR Wark? By Lt. Commander Ken- 
worthy. With a foreword by H. G. Wells. 
Pp. 319 and index. Boni & Liveright, New 
York, 1927. Price, $2.50. 


Lt. Commander Kenworthy, a conspicuous 
member of the British House of Commons, is 
a distinguished naval officer as well. He has 
seen war at close range, and, like many other 
military men, longs to help in making an- 
other world war impossible. 

Wells, in the foreword, calls the book use- 
ful, competent, and stimulating, though he 
does not share Kenworthy’s faith in the out- 
lawry of war. 

The book itself treats of some of the more 
ominous causes of present international fric- 
tion. In many cases the author has reme- 
dies to suggest, but he has little confidence, 
evidently, in the efficiency of the League of 
Nations, nor in the several other peace plans 
which he discusses. His knowledge of war 
methods enables him to give a definite and 
alarming picture of what would happen if 
another war got under way. The only road 
to peace, as Commander Kenworthy sees it, 
is the signing of a multilateral treaty mak- 
ing war illegal—the outlawry of war. Sub- 
stantially this has, since the publication of 
the book, been accomplished in the Pact of 
Paris, signed in August, 1928. 

“But something more is needed,” says the 
author, pertinently. “There are certain in- 
justices in the post-war world that cannot 
stand.” And here, as we see it, is the crux 
of the outlawry of war question. It is but 
one step in the long march. 
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Two other questions he states, but does not 
discuss at length. They are the necessity of 
the codification of international law and an 
independent international tribunal. When 
these are accomplished the world may make 
some headway on the road away from war. 
Thus analyzed, the book emphasizes to a. 
surprising degree just those policies so long 
and strenuously advocated in this magazine. 


RESIDENT ORIENTALS ON THE AMERICAN Pa- 
ciFIc Coast. By Eliot Grinnell Mears. Pp. 
526 and index. University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. Price, $3. 


ORIENTAL Exctusion. By R. D. McKenzie. 
Pp. 200. University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
Price, $2. 


At the request of the American group of 
the 1927 conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Professor Mears of Stanford Uni- 
versity made a study of the judicial decisions, 
the laws, and other regulations affecting 
Chinese and Japanese residents on the Pa- 
cific coast. He has gone deeply, too, into the 
social and industrial conditions which have 
influenced the Oriental immigrant situation, 
and which have led sometimes to grave mis- 
understandings and much friction. 

Two elements of the problem have particu- 
lar significance. They are: restrictive im- 
migration acts of a special type aiming at 
exclusion; and the concentration of Asiatics 
on our western boundary. There is, too, the 
fact to consider that Japanese and Chinese 
are watchful and jealous of each other on 
the Pacific coast. 

Professor Mears has covered the subject 
with admirable thoroughness. He adds a 
number of important documents, including 
the “Gentleman’s agreement” with Japan. 
An essential bit of the study is the brief 
chronology preceding the text. 

The book by Professor McKenzie should 
surely accompany the broader text, since it 
supplies certain points and in a different 
arrangement. Both are written in the mod- 
ern scientific but tolerant spirit; and are, 
at the same time, somewhat conversational 
in style. 

Incidentally, but of real importance, both 
books are printed in type unusually large and 
clear. 











